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The  Mirror  of  the  Graces ;  or,  the  English  iMay^s  Cos^ 
tume,  containing  General  Instructions  for  combining 
Elegance,  Simplicifg,  and  Economy,  with  Fashion  in 
Eress ;  Hints  on  Female  Accomplishments  and  Manners, 
and  Directions  for  the  Preservation  of  Health  and 
Beauty,  By  a  Lady  of  Distinction.  Edinburgh. 
Adam  Black.  1830.  I’p.  212. 

We  do  not  cjire  one  farthini^  whether  this  book  be  by 
“  A  Ladv  of  Distinction”  or  not ; — it  is  a  sensible  book, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  sound  doctrine  and  ad¬ 
vice,  along  with,  here  and  there,  some  things  which  we 
think  incorrect.  It  is,  we  understand,  a  reprint  from 
the  first  edition,  which  appeared  so  far  back  as  1817,  at 
Calcutta.  If,  however,  it  formerly  contained  any  Indian 
allusions,  these  have  been  expunged,  and  the  w'ork  is 
adapted  to  the  present  day,  and  the  existing  state  of 
manners  in  this  country.  As  nothing  delights  us  more,  j 
w’hen  we  can  steal  a  few  hours  from  sterner  pursuits, 
than  to  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  the  fair  sex,  w'e 
propose  offering  a  sort  of  running  commentary  upon  the 
contents  of  the  volume  before  us,  embracing,  as  they  do, 
so  many  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  all  ladies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  Avoman  is  called  up¬ 
on  to  pay  a  particular  and  ste.ady  attention  to  dress.  If  i 
we  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a  broad  distinction,  liable,  of  | 
course,  to  many  exceptions,  we  should  say, — that  man  is  | 
the  useful,  woman  the  ornamental,  part  of  creation.  A  i 
beautiful  w'oman  beside  an  active  and  intelligent  man,  is  i 
like  aif  elegant  garnish  to  a  substantial  dish.  We  eat  of 
the  dish,  but  we  preserve  the  garnish,  and  we  eat  of  the 
former  the  more  willingly  that  it  has  been  rendered  so 
attractive  by  the  latter.  AVithout  the  softening  influ¬ 
ence  of  woman,  man  w^ould  become  too  rude  and  fierce  ; 
and,  perhaps,  wnthout  the  ardour  and  energy  of  man,  wo¬ 
man  would  be  too  insipid  and  uninfonned.  Ihith  sexes, 
therefore,  have  their  relative  duties, — the  one  to  extend  j 
knowledge,  and  the  other  to  refine  society.  Refinement  j 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  due  cultivation  of  taste,  and  | 
one  of  the  most  direct  and  obvious  signs  of  a  duly  culti-  i 
vated  taste  is  the  attention  paid  to  one’s  external  appear¬ 
ance  and  dress.  The  savage  covers  liis  person  with  a  gro¬ 
tesque  combination  of  colours,  which  at  once  betrays  his 
ignorance  of  the  true  laws  of  beauty  ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  the  graces  of  youth  and  modesty  never  appear  more 
attractive  than  when  the  chaste  decoration  of  the  person 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  sign  of  the  mind’s  purity.  An 
attention  to  dress,  it  is  true,  may  be  carried  to  excess; 
but  those  old  prosers  who  railed  against  dress  altogether, 
as  an  invention  of  the  Evil  One,  ought  to  have  considered 
wliat  kind  of  creatures  we  should  be  were  w^e  to  go  about 
wrapped  up  in  blankets  or  bear-skins.  •  “  I  never  yet 
inet  with  a  woman,”  says  the  authoress  of  the  book  lie- 
fore  us,  **  whose  general  style  of  dress  was  chaste,  ele- 
faaty  and  api>ropriate,  that  I  did  not  find,  on  further  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  be,  in  disposition  and  mind,  an  object  to 
admire  and  love.”  '^This  is  the  observation  of  a  person 
©f  sound  sense,  and  entirely  coincides  with  our  own  ex¬ 


perience.  Let  phrenologists  rave  about  their  bumps  and 
oi'gans, — show  us  the  colour  «and  make  of  the  gown,  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  the  length  of  the  petticoat, 
the  shape  of  the  shoe,  the  device  of  the  ring,  and  the  fall 
of  the  scarf  or  shawl,  and  if  we  do  not  write  “  full,” 
“  rather  large,”  “  small,”  “  very  full,”  opposite  the  names 
of  the  diflferent  bumps,  more  accurately  than  Mr  Combe 
himself,  we  shall  at  length  pronounce  phrenology  a  true 
science.  “  Show  me  a  lady’s  dressing-room,”  says  a  cer¬ 
tain  writer,  “  and  I  will  tell  you  what  manner  of  woman 
she  is.”  He  was  right;  but  we  claim  not  the  privilege 
of  entering  her  dressing-room, — all  we  ask  is,  to  see  her 
come  out  of  it  in  any  garb  she  pleases.  “  The  best 
chosen  dress  is  that  which  so  harmonizes  with  the  figure 
as  to  make  the  raiment  pass  unobserved.  The  result  of 
the  finest  toilet  should  be  an  elegant  woman,  not  an  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  woman.  Where  a  ])erfect  whole  is  in¬ 
tended,  it  is  a  sign  of  defect  in  the  execution,  when  the 
details  first  present  themselves  to  observation.” 

Dress  has  in  all  ages  been  indicative,  not  only  of  indi* 
vidual,  but  of  national  character,  strikingly  illustrating 
Pope’s  couplet — 

“  Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climes, 

Tenets  with  books,  and  princi[des  with  times.” 

Our  authoress,  in  tracing  the  history  of  dress,  goes  pretty 
far  back; — “  When  innocence  left  the  w'orld,”  she  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘‘  astonished  man  blushed  at  his  owai  and  his  part¬ 
ner’s  nakedness,  and  coverings  were  soon  invented.”  The 
luxury  and  riches  of  the  East,  converted,  ere  long,  the 
twisted  foliage  of  trees  and  the  skins  of  beasts  into  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  more  splendid  description.  But  the  severer 
taste  of  the  dames  of  Greece  taught  them  to  make  a  re¬ 
solute  stand  against  the  gorgeousness  of  the  I’ersian  loom 
and  the  Tyrian  dves.  The  wives  of  a  Phocion  and  a 
Leonidas  were  simple  in  their  attire,  well  knowing  that 
an  harmonious  form  never  looks  more  beautiful  than 
beneath  the  graceful  folds  of  an  inartificial  robe,  and  that 
the  modest  zone,  the  braided  hair,  or  veiled  head,  are 
worth  all  the  golden  fleece  of  Colchis,  or  precious  gems 
of  Bussorah.  To  the  classical  forms  of  Greece,  the  poet, 
painter,  and  sculptor  turn  wdth  delight  even  now ;  and 
as  the  epicure  who  has  satiated  his  appetite  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  land  and  sea,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  there 
is,  after  all,  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  simple  fruits 
of  the  earth,  so,  after  the  revorution  of  ages,  the  fine  lady 
of  modern  Europe  reverts  with  avidity  to  the  unforgotten 
costume  of  many  a  long-forgotten  Grecian  maiden.  Upon 
this  subject  we  have  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following 
correct  and  graphic  passage  ; 

THE  DIFFERENT  DRESSES  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

The  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  made  it  need¬ 
ful  for  women  to  asstime  a  more  repulsive  garb.  The  flow¬ 
ing  rolie,  the  easy  shape,  the  soft  unfettered  hair,  gave  place 
to  skirts,  shoiteiietl  for  flight  or  contest— to  the  hardened 
vc'<t,  and  head  buckled  in  gold  or  silver. 

“  Thence,  by  a  natural  descent,  have  we  the  iron  boddic^, 
stiff  farthingale,  and  spiral  coeffnre  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  courts  of  Charlemagne,  of  our  Edwards,  Henries,  and 
Elizabeth,  all  exhibit  the  figures  of  women  as  if  in  a  state 
1  of  si<*ge.  Such  lines  of  circnmvallation  and  outworks  ;  sucli 
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impregnable  bulwarks  of  whalebone,  wood,  and  steel ;  such 
impassible  mazes  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  furlndows,  met  a 
mairs  view,  tliat  before  he  had  time  to  ^ess  it  was  a  w’o- 
ma/i  that  he  saw,  she  had  passed  from  his  sight ;  and  he 
only  formed  a  vague  wish  on  the  subject,  by  hearing,  from 
an  interested  father  or  brother,  that  the  moving  castle  was 
one  of  the  softer  sex. 

“  These  preposterous  fashions  disappeared  in  England  a 
short  time  after  the  Restoration  ;  they  had  been  a  little  on 
the  wane  during  the  more  classic,  though  distressful  reign 
of  Charles  I.  ;  and  what  the  beautiful  pencil  of  Vandyke 
shows  us,  in  the  graceful  dress  of  Lady  Carlisle  and  Sa- 
charissa,  was  rendered  yet  more  correspondent  to  the  soft 
undulations  of  nature,  in  the  garments  of  the  lovely,  hut 
frail  beauties  of  the  second  Charles’s  court.  Rut  as  change 
too  often  is  carried  to  extremes,  in  this  case  the  unzoned 
•tastes  of  the  English  ladies  thought  no  freedom  too  free ; 
their  vestments  were  gradually  unloosened  of  the  brace,  un- 
,til  another  touch  would  have  exjiosed  the  wearer  to  no 
thicker  covering  than  the  ambient  air. 

“  The  matron  reign  of  Anne  in  some  measure  corrected 
this  indecency.  But  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  that  it  was  finally  exploded,  and  gave 
way  by  degrees  to  the  ancient  mode  ot  female  fortification, 
by  intrmlucing  the  hideous  Parisian  fashion  of  hoops,  buck¬ 
ram  stays,  waists  to  the  hips,  screwed  to  the  circumference 
of  a  wasp,  brocaded  silks  stiff  with  gold,  shoes  with  heels  so 
liigh  as  to  set  the  wearer  on  her  toes ;  and  heads,  for  ijuan- 
tity  of  false  hair,  either  horse  or  human,  and  height  to 
outweigh,  and  perhaps  outreach,  the  Tower  of  Bahid  ! 
'Fhese  w’ere  the  figures  which  our  grandmothers  exhibited  ; 
nay,  such  was  the  apjKiarance  I  myself  made  in  my  early 
youth  ;  and  s(».nething  like  it  may  yet  be  seen  at  adrawing- 
r(M)m  on  court-days. 

“  When  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  in  their  fine 
s[)ecimens  fr(»m  the  chisels  of  Greece,  and  the  pencils  of 
Italy,  were  brought  into  this  country,  taste  began  to  mould 
the  dress  of  our  female  youth  after  their  more  graceful  fa¬ 
shion.  The  health-destroying  boddice  was  laid  aside,  bro¬ 
cades  and  wlialebone  disappeared  ;  and  the  easy  shape  and 
blowing  drapery  again  resuiiUHl  the  rights  of  nature  and  of 
grace.  I'he  bright  hues  of  auburn,  raven,  or  golden  tresses 
adorned  the  head  in  its  native  simplicity,  putting  to  shame 
the  few  powdered  toupees.,  wdiich  yet  lingered  on  the  brow 
of  prejudice  and  deformity. 

“  Thus  for  a  short  time  did  the  Graces  indeed  preside  at 
the  toilet  of  the  British  beauty  ;  but  a  strange  caprice  seems 
now  to  have  dislodged  these  gentle  handmaids.  Here  stands 
affectation  distorting  the  form  into  a  thousand  unnatural 
sha{>es ;  and  there,  ill  taste,  loading  it  with  grotesjpie  orna¬ 
ments,  gathereil  fand  mingled  confusedly)  from  Grecian 
and  Roman  models,  from  Egypt,  China,  Turkey,  and 
‘Hindostan.  All  nations  are  ransacked  to  equip  a  niodern 
fine  lady  ;  and,  after  all,  she  may  perhaps  strike  a  contem- 
|M)rary  beau  as  a  fine  lady,  but  no  son  of  nature  coiibl,  at  a 
.  glance,  possibly  find  out  that  she  meant  to  represent  an  ele- 
l^ant  woman,'' — P.  12-15. 

The  allusion  in  the  last  part  of  this  extract  to  the 
ridiculous  attempts  wdiich  some  jKHiple  make  to  dress 
themselves  up  in  all  the  fashions  of  earth,  and  all  the  co¬ 
lours  of  heaven,  is  painfully  just.  The  virgin  or  the 
bride,  (and  who  shall  say  which  is  the  more  lovely  of  the 
two,)  in  endeavouring  to  increase  her  charms  in  the  eyes 
of  some  virtuous  lover  or  proud  and  affectionate  husband, 
is  but  obeying  one  of  the  ends  of  her  creation.  “  But 
when  the  wrinkled  fair,  the  hoary-headed  matron,  at¬ 
tempts  to  equip  herself  for  conquest,  to  awNiken  senti¬ 
ments,  which,  wdien  the  bloom  on  her  cheek  has  disap- 
jieared,  her  rouge  can  never  recall ;  and  when,  despite  of 
all  her  efforts,  we  can  perceive  memento  mori  written  on 
her  face,  then  we  cannot  but  deride  her  folly,  or  in  pity 
counsel  her  rather  to  seek  for  charms,  the  mental  graces 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  than  the  meretricious  arts  of  Ninon 
de  I’Enclos.”  There  is  not,  in  good  sooth,  a  more  dis¬ 
gusting  sight  than  a  creature  of  this  kind.  She  has  com- 
.monly  red  hair,  and  a  large  mouth,  and  a  prodigious  bo¬ 
som,  which  she  w’ears  quite  uncovered,  and  a  dumpy  per¬ 
son,  and  a  smile  like  the  reflection  of  a  washerwoman’s  face 
in  a  tin  cover.  Yet  the  jmor  object  conceives  that  she  is 
gaining  universal  admiration,  wdien,  in  point  of  fact,  she 
is  the  ridicule  or  contempt  of  the  w'hole  world.  Let  old 
maids  and  married  matrons  cover  their  persons  witli  as 


much  quiet  decency  as  possible,  remembering  that  they 
may  make  themselves  esteemed  long  after  they  have  ceased 
to  inspire  either  love* of  admiration. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  dress,  Stands 
the  consideration  how  the  most  perfect  effect  is  to  be  given 
to  those  features  which  are  usually  left  uncovered.  Every 
body  is  aw^are  how  much  the  same  features  vary  in  beauty 
at  different  times.  Late  hours  and  fashionable  dissipa¬ 
tion  steal  the  roses  from  the  healthiest  cheek— the  lustre 
from  the  brightest  eye.  The  indulgence  of  ill  temper 
engraves  premature  wrinkles  on  the  fairest  brow ;  and 
the  want  of  due  attention  to  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  ex¬ 
ercise,  destroys  for  ever  the  brilliancy  of  the  complexion. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  question  naturally  arises, — how 
far  may  fictitious  aids  to  beauty  be  allowed?  Our  tenets 
upon  tins  matter  are  not  ipiite  so  strict  as  those  w^e  have 
often  heard  laid  down.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  resorting  to  such  means  of  pleasing  is,  in  general,  a 
sufficient  punishment.  We,  of  course,  prefer  natural 
ringlets  to  a  wig, but  if  the  natural  ringlets  have  all  dropped 
off,  sliould  a  lady  therefore  erect  her  bald  head  upon  a  sofa 
or  at  a  dinner  table?  We  prefer  the  row  of  ivory  teeth 
that  have  been  growing  out  of  one’s  gums  from  childhood 
to  any  other  set  of  teeth  which  may  be  fastened  there  by 
the  cunning  wires  of  the  dentist,  but  shall  we  therefore 
defend  the  gaping  gulf  of  a  )lilapidated  mouth  against 
the  pleasant  appearance  of  a  well-furnished  orifice  ?  We 
prefer  the  “  purple  bloom  of  youth  ”  to  all  the  carmine  at 
this  moment  in  Paris,  but  if  a  few  touches  of  a  little  in¬ 
nocent  vegetable  rouge  rescue  from  milky  paleness  or  yel¬ 
low  biliousness  the  face  of  one  we  like,  shall  we  be  stern 
moralist  enough  to  forbid  the  application  of  the  revivify¬ 
ing  tint  ?  Hear  our  authoress  upon  this  point.  She  very 
properly  forbids  the  use  of  white  paint,  which  is  alwiiys 
poisonous,  and,  sooner  or  later,  corrodes  the  skin ;  but  she 
has  not  the  same  objections  to  the  use  of  red  : 

REMARKS  ON  ROUGING. 

“  What  is  said  against  white  paint,  does  not  oppose  with 
the  same  force  the  use  of  red.  iVIerely  rouging  leaves  three 
parts  of  the  face,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  and  arms,  to 
their  natural  hues.  Hence,  the  language  of  the  heart,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  general  complexion,  is  not  yet  entirely  ob¬ 
structed.  Besides,  while  all  w  hite  paints  are  ruinous  to 
health,  (occasioning  paralytic  affections,  and  [)remature 
death,)  there  are  some  red  paints  which  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety. 

“  A  little  vegetable  rouge  tinging  the  cheek  of  a  delicate 
woman,  who,  from  ill  health  or  an  anxious  mind,  loses  her 
roses,  may  be  excusable  ;  and  so  transjiarent  is  the  texture 
of  such  rouge,  (wdien  unadulterated  with  lead,)  that  when 
the  blood  does  mount  to  the  face,  it  speaks  through  the  slight 
cov'ering,  and  enhances  the  failing  bloom.  But,  though  the 
occasional  use  of  rouge  may  be  tolerated,  yet  my  fair  friends 
must  understand  that  it  is  only  tolerated.  Good  sense  must 
so  preside  over  its  application,  that  its  tint  on  the  cheek 
may  always  be  fainter  than  what  nature’s  pallet  w'ould  have 
jiainted.  A  violently  rouged  woman  is  one  of  the  most 
disgusting  objeids  to  the  eye.  The  excessive  red  on  the  face 
gives  a  coarseness  to  every  feature,  and  a  general  fierceness 
to  the  countenance,  which  transforms  the  elegant  lady  of 
fashion  into  a  vulgar  harridan. 

“  While  I  recommend  that  the  rouge  we  sparingly  per¬ 
mit,  should  be  laid  on  with  delicacy,  my  readers  must  not 
suppose  that  I  intend  such  advice  as  a  means  of  making  the 
ai*t  a  deception.  It  seems  to  me  so  slight,  and  so  innocent 
an  apparel  of  the  face,  (a  kind  of  decent  veil  throw'ii  over 
the  cheek,  rendered  too  ebM|uent  of  grief  by  the  jiallidness 
of  secret  soitow,)  that  I  cannot  see  any  shame  in  the  most 
ingenious  female  acknowledging  that  she  occasionally  r-ruges.- 
It  is  often,  like  a  cheerful  smile  on  the  face  of  an  invalid, 
put  on  to  give  comfort  to  an  anxious  friend. 

“  That  our  ap[>lications  to  this  restorer  of  our  usual  looks 
should  not  feed,  like  a  worm,  on  the  bud  it  affects  to  bright¬ 
en,  no  rouge  must  ever  be  admitted  that  is  impregnated 
with  even  the  smallest  particle  of  ceruse.  It  is  the  lead  which 
is  the  poison  of  white  paint ;  and  its  mixture  with  the  red 
would  render  that  equally  noxious.” — P.  40-2. 

The  transition  from  the  cheek  to  the  li[»  is  not  difficult, 
and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  lip  is  one  of  the  most 
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sacred  and  interesting  features  of  the  female  form.  There  “  A  lively  contest  between  the  lady’  and  the  gentleman 
otieht  to  be  but  one  opinion  upon  this  subject.  The  fe-  lasted  for  a  minute;  but  the  lady  yielded,  though  in  the 

mide  lip.  that  has  been  profaned  by  the  touch  of  any  man  midst  of  a  convulsive  laugh.  And  the  Count  had  the  mor- 
iiirtic  1,  X  *  ,  ,  ,  .  \  1  tincation — the  agony — to  see  the  lips,  which  lus  passionate 

save  one,  (unless  i  e  som  «  ts  delicate  love  would  not  allow  him  to  touch,  kissed  with 

.  11  1  _  _ _ _ _  .....a.  '  I  nf.  VI  ' 


to  lose  all  honour  and  respect.  lis  sweet,  as  IVloore 
says, 

“  To  breathe  on  tliose  innocent  lips, 

That  never  were  breathed  on  by  any  but  thine 

but  when  a  lady  becomes  a  prodigal  of  her  kisses,  we  are 


1  IS  sweet,  as  oore  roygimegg  ^nd  repetition  by  another  man,  and  one  whom 

he  despised.  Without  a  word,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  left 

it  lips,  the  room — and  the  house  ;  and,  by  that  good-natured  kiss^ 

t)V  any  but  thine  •’*  of  Vienna  lost  her  husband  and  her  lover, 

^  *  .  ’  The  Count  never  saw  her  more.” — Pp.  132-5. 

1  of  her  kisses,  we  are  c?  i  i*  i  x  m  x  xu  x 

.  ’  .  Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  extreme 


instantly  forced  into  one  o  two  cone  iisions  ei  er  la  gcrupyi^usness  of  Count  IVI - ;  but  his  feelings  w’eie 

she  holds  her  virtue  upon  a  veiy  i*ii  tenure,  oi  la  ,  a  -  ^  nature  which  we  can  perfectly  appreciate,  and  which, 

though  far  removed  from  any  though  of  guilt,  she  is 

..  .1  ^  . _ xU„X  C..»1i*irr  0*1/1  /if  /IfiQimr  ^  » 


altogether  incapable  of  that  delicate  feeling,  and  of  draw¬ 
ing  those  nicer  distinctions,  by  the  due  observance  of 


Worse,  jierhaps,  than  even  promiscuous  kissing,  is  the 
immodest  manner  in  which  some  ladies,  misled  either  by 


\vhich  alone  reg.ard  leconies  in  any  ins  ance  >a  ua  )  e.  ^  diseased  vanity,  scruple  not  to  unveil  the 

Kissing  is  moie  common  in  /iig  an  lan  in  co  am,  bosom  ami  back.  How  little  do  such 

and  in  b ranee  stil^  more  c  ommon  1  ^  ng  anc .  n  understand  in  what  the  real  elocyiience  and  power 

these  countries  it  is  olten  a  piece  o  ic  ectique  e,  *  of  beauty  cronsists  !  Modesty  is  to  it  what  action  is  to 
is  bad  etiquette,  toi  it  ten  s  to  ru  i  t  le  ^  ®  ^  the  oratcir ;  it  is  its  first,  its  sec>ond,  and  its  third  argu- 

away,  ancl  to  deackn  tie  ^  ment.  Without  modesty,  there  can  be,  in  truth,  no  beauty, 

heart.  AV  hat  remains  for  the  husband,  if  the  lips — the  .  .*  xi  x  ‘‘xi  x  •  i  xi  i  i  1 1  f 

xieaiv.  iitii,  xc  .11.,.,  A  m  the  Same  Way  that  Without  mind,  the  body  would  be 

very  outlet  of  the  soul — have  mingled  their  breath  of  lite  ,  / .  .  ,  ..*.r  .  ,  . 

vri^uuiirvxx  ,  ,  o  °  R  piece  ot  worthless  inert  clay.  We  do  not  agree  with 

with  the  bieath  o  ot  leis  .  advice  given  by  the  poet  to  the  fair  sex — 

“  Who  cannot  love  but  one  alone. 

Is  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none.”  “  Let  that  which  charms  all  other  eyes, 

_  ,  ,  /V  .1  .  . ,  ..1  Seem  worthless  in  your  own,” 

Our  sentiments  upon  this  matter  perfectly  coincide  Avith 

those  of  our  authoress,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  for  this  might  lead  to  the  too  great  diminution  of  that 

extract :  proper  self-respect  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  vir- 

KissiNG — ANECDOTE  OF  COUNT  M - .  tuous  character  ;  but  we  certainly  agree  so  far,  that  she 

“  As  to  the  salute,  the  pressure  of  the  lips-— that  is  an  in-  who  attempts  to  charm  all  eyes,  by  an  unblushing  dis- 
terchange  ot  affectionate  greeting,  or  tender  farewell,  sacred  play  of  beauties  which  are  usually  concealed  from  the 
to  the  dearest  connexions  alone.  Our  parents  ourbiotheis  vulgar  gaze,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  ought  only  to 

— our  near  kindred — our  husband — our  lover,  ready  to  be-  i  x  •  x  x  •  xi  x'xi  i 

,  ,  1  1  ,  .  X  xu .  f\.;  .  1  ^  obtain  contempt.  Conceriiiiig  the  exposure  of  the  bosom, 

come  our  husband— our  bosom  s  inmate,  the  friend  of  our  ^  ^  . 

/i cart's  core i — to  them  are  exclusively  consecrated  the  lips  of  particularly  sensitive.  Beyond  a  certain  limit, 

delicacy,  and  woe  be  to  her  who  yields  them  to  the  stain  of  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  iinpardonably  meretri- 

profanation  !  cioiis.  We  entirely  approve  of  the  passage  subjoined  : 

“  By  the  last  word,  I  do  not  mean  the  embrace  of  vice,  but  «  Xo  the  exposure  of  the  bosom  and  back,  as  some  ladies 

merely  that  iiidiscriininatc  facility  which  some  youiiK  wo-  display  those  parts  of  their  pei  soii,  what  shall  we  say  ?  This 

men  have  in  jiermittiiig  what  they  call  a  good-natured  kiss.  ,n„je  hike  ..very  other  which  is  carried  to  excess  and  indis- 

These  good-naUired  kisses^  have  often  very  bad  effects,  and  criininately  followed)  is  not  only  repugnant  to  dec^^ncy,  but 

can  never  be  permitted  without  in  juring  the  fine  gloss  of  most  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  the  charms  of  nine  wo- 

that  exquisite  modesty  which  is  the  fairest  garb  of  virgin  men  out  often.  The  bosom  and  shoulders  of  a  very  young 

beauty.  ,  ,  ^  i  and  fair  girl  may  be  displayed  without  exciting  mucli  di.s- 

“1  remember  the  Count  iVI  ,  one  of  the  most  accom-  j*leasure  or  disgust;  the  beholder  regards  the  too  prodigal 
phshed  and  handsomest  young  men  in  _\>enna.  When  I  exhihition,  not  as  the  act  of  the  youthful  innocent,  hut  as 
was  there,  he  w!is  passionately  in  love  with  a  girl  of  almost  the  effect  of  accident,  or  perhaps  the  designed  exposure  of 
peerless  beauty.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  some  ignorant  dresser.  But  when  a  woman,  grown  to  the 
rank  and  influence  at  com  t,  and  on  these  considerations,  as  ggg  discretion,  of  her  own  choice  ‘  unveils  her  beauties 
well  as  ui  regard  to  hercliaims,  she  was  followed  by  a  mul-  to  the  sun  and  moon,’  then,  from  even  an  Helen’s  charms 
titude  of  suitors.  She  was  lively  and  amiable,  and  treated  the  sated  eye  turns  away  loathing. 

t  lem  all  with  an  affability  which  still  kept  them  in  her.  .<  Were  we  even  in  a  frantic  and  impious  iiassion  to  s<‘t 
tram,  although  It  was  generally  known  that  she  had  avowed  virtue  aside,  policy  should  direit  our  damsels  tube  more 
a  pr^ilection  for  Count  M— ,  and  that  prepariitions  were  sparing  „f  their  attractions.  An  unrestrained  indulgence 
ma  ing  for  their  nuptials.  The  Count  was  of  a  rehned  of  the  eye  robs  imagination  of  her  iiower,  and  prevents  her 
mind  and  ilelicate  sensibility.  He  loved  her  for  herself  consequent  influence  on  the  heart.  And  if  this  be  the  case 
aloiH^for  the  virtues  which  he  believi;d  dwelt  in  a  heauti-  tvhere  real  beauty  is  exposed,  how  much  more  subversive 
ful  form  ;  and,  like  a  lover  of  such  perfections,  he  never  ap-  of  its  aim  must  be  the  studie.1  display  of  an  ordinary  or  de- 

proached  her  without  timidity,  and  when  lie  touched  her,  a  formed  figure  !” _ Pn.  77  8. 

fire  shot  through  his  veins,  that  warned  him  not  to  invade  ait,.,  i  '  , 

the  vennilion  sanctuary  of  her  lips.  Such  were  his  feeling.s,  ’  hileoui  authoiess  thus  properly  expresses  herself  con- 
'wlien  one  night,  at  his  intendeil  father-in-law’s,  a  jiarty  of  teeming  the  latitude  allow^ed  to  female  modesty,  we  must 
young  people  were  met  to  celebrate  a  certain  festival.  Se-  point  out  an  instance  in  which,  we  think,  she  has  gone  a 
yeral  of  the  young  lady’s  rejecteil  suitors  were  present.  For-  little  too  far,  and  borders  upon  jirudery.  We  allude  to 
leits  were  one  of  the  nastiiiries.  and  all  went  on  with  the  fIi/»  Tvi/>f4^/i..  /iC  .-imLl.i.r  I1/1../I..  ......  ........  _ _ x  „ 


afivanc4*d  to  his  mistress,  retreated,  advanced  again— and  at  >  but  that  «i  lady  in  Lngland  or  Scotland  should 

last,  with  a  tremor  that  shook  every  fibre  in  his  frame,  with  ^^duse  to  shake  hands  with  almost  any  person  wliom  she 
a  infKlest  grace  he  put  the  soft  ringlet  which  played  upon  meets  in  good  society,  we  hold  equally  preposterous.  Were 
her  cheek  to  his  lips,  and  retired  to  demand  his  redeemed  the  following  advice,  for  examjde,  to  be  adopted,  a  stiff 
pWge  in  evident  confusion.  Hismisti  ess  gaily  smiled,  and  and  freezing  manner  would  be  the  consequence : 
the  game  went  on.  One  of  her  rejected  suitors,  but  who  << 'iirt  .  .  a.  •  *1  1  1  xi  •  ix  r 

wa*  ofa  meny,  unthiiikiiig  disposition,  was  adjudged,  by  ^  l*y  the  right  of 

the  same  iiidi^reet  crier  of  the  forfeit^-'  as  hi's  last  treat  [!  ’«*'  T.  i'"'  T  “"•!’!  “ 

before  he  hangeiJ  himself,’  she  said-to  snatch  a  kiss  from  »•«"<>.  l-t  her  withdraw  >t  ;nune- 

the  lips  of  the  object  of  his  recent  vows-  i  ^  ""  ’V" 

sfiall  not  presume  to  repeat  the  oftence.  At  no  time  ought 

*  Lips,  whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling,  she  to  volunteer  shaking  hands  with  a  male  acquaintance. 

As  love  had  fanned  them  freshly  with  his  wing  I’  who  holds  not  any  particular  bond  of  esteem  with  regard 
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to  hei*!i4*lf  or  family.  A  touchy  a  prcRsure  of  the  hatidn,  are 
the  only  external  a  woman  can  js^ive  of  entertaining  a 
particular  regard  for  certain  individuals;  and  to  lavish  this 
valuable  power  of  expression  upon  all  comers,  upon  the  im¬ 
pudent  and  contemptible,  is  an  indelicate  extravagance, 
which,  I  hope,  needs  only  to  be  exposed  to  be  put  for  ever 
out  of  countenance.” — P.  132. 

This  is  de  trop.  An  innocent-hearted  girl  may  shake 
hands  freely  wdth  every  body;  and,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
when  she^t/oe-s  shake  hands,  let  it  be,  as  often  as  possible, 
cordially,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  con  spirifo.  There  be 
certain  young  ladies,  whose  hands,  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  yours,  have  all  the  cold  lifelessness  of  an  un¬ 
heated  hunch  of  curling-irons,  and  who  simply  permit  of 
their  receiving  a  listless  sliake,  leaving  beliind  with  you 
for  the  next  half  hour,  the  disagreeable  impression  that 
you  might  as  well  have  shaken  the  handle  of  a  jiump- 
well,  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  or  the  long  <|ueue  of  an  old 
navy-officer.  Give  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  firm,  but 
gentle  and  speedily-withdrawn  jiressure  of  the  w'arm 
and  rosy  fingers,  which  communicates  a  thrill  of  frank 
and  harmless  pleasure  to  the  whole  frame,  and  which 
says,  more  expressively  than  words,  “  I  entertain  that 
friendly  and  benevolent  feeling  towards  you,  which  it  is 
my  nature  to  entertain  for  all  my  fellow-creatures.” 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
understood  as  wishing  to  encourage  the  slightest  degree  of 
undue  familiarity,  either  towards  equals,  or,  much  less,  to¬ 
wards  inferiors.  So  far  from  this,  we  hold  a  becoming 
dignity  and  reserve  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  female  character  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the 
whole  book  before  us  with  which  we  more  heartily  agree, 
than  with  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  pai'a- 
graphs  : 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RESERVE. 

“  This  sentiment  of  order  in  the  mind,  this  conviction  of 
the  beautiful  harmony  in  a  well-organized,  civil  society, 
gives  us  dignity  with  our  inferiors,  without  alloying  it  with 
the  smallest  particle  of  pride  ;  by  keejdng  them  at  a  due  dis¬ 
tance,  we  merely  maintain  ourselves  and  them  in  the  rank 
in  which  a  higher  power  has  placed  us ;  and  the  condescen¬ 
sion  of  our  general  manners  to  them,  and  4>ur  kindnesses  in 
their  exigencies,  and  generous  approbation  of  their  wortli, 
are  sufficient  acknowledgments  of  sympathy,  to  show  that 
we  avow  the  same  nature  with  themselves,  the  same  origin, 
the  same  probation,  the  same  end. 

“  Our  demeanour  with  our  equals  is  more  a  matter  of 
policy.  To  be  indiscreetly  familiar,  to  allow  of  liberties  be¬ 
ing  taken  with  your  good-nature ;  all  this  is  likely  to  happen 
with  jH‘opleof  the  same  rank  with  ourselves,  unless  w’e  hold 
our  mere  acquaintance  at  a  proper  distance,  by  a  certain  re¬ 
serve.  A  woman  may  be  gay,  ingenuous,  jierfectly  amiable 
to  her  assoiMates,  and  yet  reserved.  Avoid  all  sudden  inti- 
inacicis,  all  needless  secret- tellings,  all  closeting  about  non- 
Rens4»,  caballing,  taking  mutual  liberties  with  each  other  in 
regard  to  domestic  arrangements  ;  in  short,  beware  of  fami¬ 
liarity  !  The  kind  of  familiarity  which  is  common  in  fami¬ 
lies,  and  amongst  women  of  the  same  classes  in  society,  is 
that  of  an  indiscriminate  gossiping ;  an  interclnange  of 
thoughts,  without  any  effusion  of  the  heart.  Then  an  unce¬ 
remonious  way  of  repixmchiiig  each  other  for  a  real  or  sup- 
losed  neglect ;  a  coarse  manner  of  declaring  your  faults ;  a 
mbit  of  jangling  on  trifies  ;  a  habit  of  preferring  your  own 
whims  or  ease  before  that  of  the  persons  about  you  ;  an  in¬ 
delicate  way  of  breaking  into  each  other’s  privacy  ;  in  short, 
doing  every  thing  that  declares  the  total  oblivion  of  all  po¬ 
liteness  and  decent  manners.” — Pp.  163,  4*. 

We  must  now  bring  our  remarks  upon  this  work  to  a 
close.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  one  which  may 
with  safety  and  advantage  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
lady.  It  treats  of  many  points  to  which  we  have  not  ad¬ 
verted,  and  even  enters  upon  certain  mysteries  of  female 
costume,  concerning  which  we  should  scarcely  deem  it 
lawful  for  any  male  animal  to  give  an  opinion.  The  chai»- 
ter  on  the  use  of  stays  should  be  read  with  attention  ;  for, 
though  we  do  not  look  on  corsets  with  the  same  horror 
that  some  folk  do,  we  certainly  conceive  them  to  be  less 
foiiducive  to  health  than  any  other  part  of  female  apparel. 


Hut,  thank  Heaven  !  with  or  without  stays,  this  country 
can  boast  of  many  a  noble  maiden, 

**  Fitted  to  shine  in  courts,  or  walk  the  sliade. 

With  innocence  and  contemplation  join’d.” 


History  of  Scotland.  By  I^atrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq. 
F. li.S.E.  and  F. A.S.  Volume  III.  Edinburgh. 
William  Tait.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  398. 

Mr  Tvtler’s  work  increases  in  interest  as  it  proceeds. 
It  indicates  in  its  author  a  power  of  patient  and  wide  re¬ 
search,  conjoined  with  a  mind  which  can  elevate  itself 
above  mere  details,  to  grasp  the  complicated  relations  which 
run  through  the  individual  actions  of  an  age  or  nation, 
connecting  them  into  one  great  whole. 

The  present  volume  commences  with  the  accession,  in 
1371,  4>f  the  House  of  Stewart  to  the  Scottish  throne,  in 
the  person  of  Robert  II.,  grandson,  by  the  mother’s  side,  of 
the  Bruce  ;  and  carries  on  the  hist4)ry  to  the  murder  of 
James  I.  in  14.37.  The  period  is  by  no  means  a  cheering 
p4)rtion  of  our  stiiry.  We  can  trace  in  it  that  undue  power 
4)f  the  aristocracy  which  was  the  curse  of  Scotland  for  so 
many  years,  in  footsteps  of  blood.  The  barons  obtained 
no  small  accession  of  consequence  when  Bruce,  in  his 
C4)ntests  against  England  and  the  Pope,  W'as  forced  to  rest 
his  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  almost  exclusively  on 
the  choice  of  the  n4)bility.  Their  consciousness  of  their 
own  strength  increased  iluring  the  troubled  reign  of  Bruce’s 
son,  David  II.  But  it  reached  its  height  when  Robert 
II.,  who  had  formerly  ranked  as  one  of  themselves,  was 
promoted  to  the  throne.  Robert  was  of  t04)  advanced  an 
age  to  repress  with  sufficient  energy  this  domineering 
spirit  ;  and  his  son  was,  from  the  fii'st,  of  too  feeble  a 
character  to  oppose  to  it  any  more  active  resistance.  The 
ambition  of  Albany  co-operated  with  the  lawless  spirit  of 
the  nobles  to  wrest  power  for  a  while  from  the  hainls  of 
its  legitimate  owner — a  circumstance  which  only  added 
fuel  to  a  flame  already  burning  too  high.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  wayward  spirit  thus  engendered,  and  the 
yet  more  fatal  effects  of  his  own  iiTascible  temper,  it  was 
rendered  impossible,  even  for  the  high  taleius  of  the  first 
James,  to  restore  lawful  and  efficient  government  to  the 
country.  His  life  was  the  forfeit  of  the  bold  attempt. 

Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  impressed,  while  perusing 
3Ir  Tytler’s  pages,  with  the  savage  grandeur  of  many  of 
the  personages  whom  we  find  acting  their  parts  in  the 
troubled  drama.  Archibald  the  Grim  is  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  Scottish  history.  But  we  frankly  confess 
that  this  man  of  iron  interests  us  little,  when  compared 
with  the  two  darker  and  more  subtle  spirits,  Albany,  the 
usurping  uncle  of  James  I.,  and  Robert  Graham,  his 
murderer.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  that  is  revidting  in 
the  unfeeling  policy  of  the  former  ;  and  we  have  already 
observed,  that  the  necessity  his  ambition  imposed  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  nobles,  had  a  great  share  in  fostering  their 
lawless  spirit ;  yet  there  were  redeeming  traits  in  the 
character  of  Albany.  He  clung  'with  a  desperate  grasp 
to  the  devotional  feelings  of  his  age,  rude  as  many  of  these 
were  ;  and  when  w'e  find  him  on  the  battlements  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  holding  high 
converse  with  his  C4>mpanions  regariling  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens  and  their  causes,  we  forget  the  usurper  in 
the  philosopher,  S4)  is  it  with  Graham,  relentless  though 
his  hatred  was,  and  unpardonable  the  crime  that  it  led 
him  to  C4unmit ;  still  there  is  something  in  his  fearless¬ 
ness  on  all  occasions,  in  the  scrupulous  anxiety  with  which 
he  always  strove  to  reconcile  his  actions  to  his  own  tui¬ 
tions  of  law  and  honour,  and  in  his  dying  declaration  to 
his  executioners,  that,  should  the  tortures  they  inflicted 
tempt  him  to  blaspheme,  he  laid  the  loss  of  his  soul  to 
their  charge, — there  is  something  in  all  this  that  bends 
us  to  an  unwilling  respect.  It  is  such  a  mingling  of  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistencies,  that  convinces  us  the  likeness  of  the 
Godhead,  originally  stamped  upon  man,  is  indelible,  even 
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ill  his  wildest  aberrations.  Were  it  not  for  the  recurrence 
of  this  belief,  the  perusal  of  history  would  not  only  be  the 
most  painful,  but,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  most  deadening 

exercise  for  the  heart  of  man. 

Nor  are  the  whole  details  of  this  period  of  so  tragic  a 
strain.  The  ample  materials  provided  by  Mr  Tytler 
show,  that  amid  this  seeming  chaos,  the  work  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  was  going  noiselessly  but  steadily  on.  IMany  facts 
tend  to  prove,  that  industry  and  wx*alth  were  advancing. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  first  attempt  >vas  imule 
to  found  a  University  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
enactments  of  James  I.  that  we  date  some  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  Scottish  constitution. 

After  all,  however,  the  most  novel  and  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  is  the  disquisition  whicli  Mi-  Tytler 
has  appended  to  it,  respecting  the  fate  of  Richard  II.  of 
England.  We  frankly  confess,  that  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  convincing  us  that  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  correct;  but  we  should  be  the  last  to  refuse  to  him 
the  high  merits  of  candour  and  patient  investigation. 
Our  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that,  taking  the  evidence 
on  this  question,  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr  Tytler  himself,  the 
authorities  for  believing  the  death  of  Richard  at  Ponte¬ 
fract  are  too  strong  to  be  overturned  by  tlie  testimony 
offered  of  his  subsequent  appearance  in  Scotland.  The 
frequent  reports  of  his  escape  in  England,  we  regard 
merely  as  signs  of  the  unsettled  state  of  men’s  minds  at 
the  time. 

A  press  of  matter  of  more  immediate  interest,  prevents 
us  from  entering  fully  into  the  discussion  at  present  ; 
but  we  propose  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  reverting 
to  it. 

Semes  from  the  Flood;  The  Tenth  Plague,  or  the  First¬ 
born  of  Fiji/pt  smitten  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Dugald 

Moore,  author  of  “  The  African,”  &c.  Glasgow.  Ro¬ 
bertson  and  Atkinson.  1830,  Pp.  2\3.  j 

When  we  reviewed  Mr  Moore’s  former  volume,  we 
said  as  much  of  its  merits,  and  as  little  of  its  faults,  as 
possible.  We  saw  that  he  possessed  talents  far  above  his 
opportunities,  and  we  were  anxious  to  foster  them  into 
maturity.  We  must  not  pursue  exactly  the  same  course 
in  speaking  of  his  second  production  ;  we  must  be  more 
chary  of  our  praise,  and  less  scrupulous  in  our  blame. 
We  consider  this  new  volume  as  much  upon  a  par  witli 
its  predecessor ; — we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  p<!r- 
ceived  a  marked  and  evident  improvement.  We  believe 
we  have  already  stated,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Fite- 
rary  Journal,  that  what  we  principally  like  in  Mr  ^loore’s 
style  is,  that  it  always  aims  at  being  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  seldom  or  never  degenerates  into  that  maudling  sen¬ 
timentality  which  weak  and  commonplace  minds  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  synonymous  with  poetical  feeling.  To  this  re¬ 
mark,  however,  we  have  now  to  add,  that  there  is  consi¬ 
derable  monotony  in  Mr  Moore’s  mode  of  thinking,  and 
that  there  is  a  want  of  flexibility  in  his  versification, 
which  gives  it  rather  a  hard  and  harsh  tone.  lie  is  con¬ 
tinually  seeking  for  ideas  more  lofty  and  farther  fetched 
than  usual,  and  so  far  the  ambition  is  an  honourable  one  ; 
but  when  the  exertion  of  straining  after  such  ideas  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  they  cease  to  afford  the  reader  the  same 
pleasure.  Resides,  Mr  Moore  seems  to  us  rather  to 
catch  high  ideas  from  the  subjects  he  selects,  than  to  be 
able  to  impart  them  to  his  subject  out  of  his  own  stores.  ! 
Ibis  is  a  very  common  expedient  with  minds  somewhat ' 
deficient  in  innate  sensibility,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  | 
deceive  for  a  time  the  unskilful.  Martin  paints  the  l)e-  | 
luge,  and  his  black  and  fiery  masses,  heaped  inch-thiirk  i 
upon  the  canvass,  are  applauded  to  the  echo.  Robert 
Montgomery,  the  young  man  Avhose  pretty  face  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  his  volume,  writes  about  the  “  Onini- 
pfeseiice  of  the  Deity,”  and  some  critics  immediately  de¬ 
clare  that  he  is  among  the  most  sublime  of  Rrifain’s 
hards.  But  such  expedients  as  these  are  not  the  test  of 


true  genius.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  he  who  rashly 
ventures  to  draw  aside  the  awful  veil  from  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  nature,  was  born  a  iMilton. 

What  we  like  to  see  well  delineated  in  poetry,  is  all  the 
varying  shades  of  human  passion,  as  called  into  existence 
by  circumstances  of  probable  and  not  infrequent  occur¬ 
rence.  He  who  attempts  to  write  a  long  poem  concern¬ 
ing  a  universal  flood,  or  a  pbigue  of  so  horrible  a  descrip¬ 
tion  that  none  could  escape  its  influence,  takes  up  so  un¬ 
wonted  a  position,  and  must  revel  in  conceptions  so  foreign 
to  all  natural  associations,  that  there  are  ten  chances  to 
one  against  his  producing  a  poem  that  will  be  re.ad  with 
interest.  And  if  it  be  not  read  with  interest,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  there  is  something  wrong  about  it, — there 
are  many  chords  of  the  human  heart  that  it  lias  not 
touched, — it  is  cold  and  artificial.  We  recidlect  we  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  “  African”  by  Mr  Moore,  that  the  author 
took  greater  delight  in  describing  the  stern  conflict,  or 
overboiling  desire  for  revenge,  than  the  gentler  and  more 
abiding  emotions  of  the  bosom,  which  so  Ix'auti fully  re¬ 
lieve  tlie  seveiMtv  of  fhe  others.  Unless  «'i  writer  have  .a 
(piick  perception  of  these  softer  graces  of  composition,  we 
in  general  despair  of  his  ever  rising  very  high  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  true  sublime.  How  exquisitely  d«K*s  Shak- 
speare  know  how  to  modify  and  alternate  his  style  !  and 
how  easily  does  Ryron  pass  from  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur 
into  the  very  bosom  of  domestic  quiet  !  We  do  not,  of 
course,  expect  to  see  Mr  Dugald  jNIoore  writing  like  either 
Shakspeare  or  Ryron  ;  but  we  wish  him,  if  pjissible,  to 
come  a  little  more  within  the  sphere  of  human  sympa¬ 
thies, — we  wish  him  to  be  a  little  less  magnificent,  and 
a  little  more  at  home.  There  is,  no  doubt,  something 
imposing  in  many  of  the  subjects  he  has  chosen  ;  but,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  best  part  of  their  poetry  will 
not  unfre<|uently  be  found  in  their  title.  Thus  we  have 
— “  The  Last  Peak,” — “  The  Vulture  of  Caucasus,” — 
“  The  Fossil  Skeleton  of  the  Mammoth,” — “  The  Dying 
Patriarch,” — “  The  Tenth  Plague,  or  the  first-born  of 
Egypt  smitfen,” — “  The  Sailor’s  last  Huzza,” — “  Deafh 
on  the  Pale  Horse,” — “  The  first  Star,” — “  The  Flight 
of  the  last  Spirit,” — “  The  Vessel  of  the  Dead,”  and 
many  others,  each  of  which,  we  suspect,  necessarily  con¬ 
sists  of  the  amplification  of  one  good  idea.  Where  other 
extraneous  ideas  «are  introduced,  they  are  vague  and  unsa¬ 
tisfactory,  and  though  their  apparent  magnitude  may  at 
first  surprise,  it  will  be  found  that  they  want  substance. 
In  the  “  Tenth  Phigue,”  for  example,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  descriptive  of  Death,  which,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  its  ungrammatical  construction,  appears  to  us, 
whatever  it  may  do  to  Mr  Moore,  not  a  little  bombastic  : 

“  iMeantime,  far  journeying  from  his  realms  of  night, 
Death  swe[>t  the  dread  immensity  of  space, 

Ry  dim  and  dead  annihilated  worlds, 

Old  systems,  which  his  arm  of  idd  had  smote, 

Whose  sunless  fnigments,  and  disjointed  forms, 

III  thunder  roll’d  around  him  — and  by  stars 
Which  he  dui’st  not  o’ersh.adow  with  his  wing. 

Nor  shake  his  dart  above  them,  for  they  beam’d 
Pure  and  unspotted  in  the  sight  of  God, 

At  last  alighted  on  eiirth’s  heavy  clouds  : 

Aloft  the  giant  like  a  mountain  stood — 

A  mountain  of  tall  dame,  whose  sulphury  crest 
Illumes  a  continent.” 

Mr  Moore  delights  in  these  generalities  and  vague¬ 
nesses.  He  is  not  only  very  great  upon  Death,  but  upon 
the  conqueror  of  Death,  of  whom  he  frequently  spi^aks  In 
some  such  terms  as  these  ; 

“  ^lecTTitime,  the  Eternal,  sitting  on  his  throne, &c. 

Or, 

. .  the  voice 

Of  the  Liternal  echoed  thus  through  space,”  &c. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  altogether  approve  of  a  journey¬ 
man-printer  in  Cilasgow  talking  thus  familiarly  of  the 
Most  High.  We  seriously  advise  him,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  be  less  ambitious.  Wc  doubt  that  he 
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will  ever  be  a  poet  of  acute  feeling  or  very  delicate  senti¬ 
ment  ;  but  were  his  style  less  in  Hated,  it  would  be  more 
vigorous,  and  were  it  less  strained,  it  would  be  more 
natural. 

Though  we  have  spoken  thus  shai*ply  regarding  IMr 
Moore’s  poetry,  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to  con-  j 
vey  an  impression  that  we  have  changed  our  opinion  as 
to  his  being  a  man  of  talent.  This  he  unquestionably  is; 
and  although  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  produced,  will  scarcely  now-a-days  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  mediocre  book,  yet  these,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  acknowledged  ability  which  his  volume  dis- 
plays,  convince  us  that  Mr  Moore  is  entitled  to  a  place  | 
far  al)ove  the  unknown  herd.  We  have  selected  for 
quottation  two  of  the  minor  poems,  which  we  do  not  dis¬ 
like  the  more  that  they  are  written  in  a  less  lofty  strain 
than  many  of  the  others  : 

THE  STRANDED  WHALE. 

King  of  the  frozen  deep ! 

Hast  thou  sought  out  a  calmer  sphere  to  die. 

And  left  thy  old  and  icy  birth-place,  where 
'i'hesun  ne’er  woo’d  the  glacier  on  the  cliffs 
Of  thy  dark  dwelling  ?  Couldst  thou  not  breathe  out 
Thy  long  existence  of  a  thousand  years 
Where  kindred  kings  might  cheer  thee,  and  the  winds. 
The  howling  blasts  that  nursed  thee,  have  lull’d 
Thy  mighty  heart  to  slumber  with  their  songs 
Of  desolation  ?  Thou  hast  wander’d  long 
Through  thy  cold  empire  of  eternal  ice  ; 

And  thou,  perchance,  hast  seen  the  frozen  wreck 
Chain’d  on  the  billows,  and  her  hardy  crew 
Glued  to  the  lifeless  deck — and  thou  hast  dash’d, 

As  if  in  mockery  at  thy  weak  foe. 

The  freezing  spray  into  his  bloodless  face  ! 

And  thou  hast  roll’d,  the  monarch  of  the  deep. 

Proud  in  thy  giant  strength.  Hinging  in  scorn 
The  trembling  waters  from  thy  glassy  sides, 

Dashing  and  diving,  in  thy  fearful  play; — 

Down,  down,  amid  thy  chambers,  mighty  one, 

Thv  wrath  has  lash’d  the  ocean  to  a  storm. 

Hurling  the  Hoating  palaces  of  man. 

Like  bubbles,  to  destruction  !  Ay,  dread  thing. 

Though  thou  hast  ruled  the  sea,  ah  !  now  thou  find’st 
A  waveless  tomb  for  thy  huge  skeleton. 

In  regions  where  thy  sway  was  never  known  ! 

The  deep,  with  his  blue  Hoods,  that  cradled  thee — 

The  storms  that  bore  thee  on  thy  rolling  course — 

Should,  at  the  last,  have  made  thy  sejiulchre  ! 

Thy  vast  remains  are  not  akin  to  earth. 

Trod  only  by  the  feet  of  pigmy  man  ; 

The  little  things  that  breed  and  moulder  there 
Are  not  companions  for  a  king  like  thee ! 

Hut  the  great  dwellers  of  the  mighty  deep— 

The  squally  tempests — and  the  thunder’s  roar. 

That  charm’d  thee  in  thy  childhood,  and  the  caves, 

Hrush’d  only  by  the  wild  fins  like  thine  own. 

Should  be  at  last  thy  tomb— and  all  its  mates. 

Storms,  waves,  and  darkness — the  dread  visitants— 

T4)  howl  the  music  of  the  hurricane 
Above  thee  in  thy  sleep.” — Pp.  152,  3. 

Our  other  extract  is  entitled 

RICHARD  I.,  SURNAMED  CCEUR  DE  LION. 

‘‘  [The  discovery  of  the  captivity  of  Richard  I.  is  said  to 
have  la^en  made  by  a  poor  French  minstrel,  who,  playing 
upon  his  harp  near  the  fortress  in  which  the  captive  mo¬ 
narch  was  confineil,  a  tune  which  the  King  was  fond  of, 
wasanswere<l  by  Richard  from  within,  who,  with  his  harp, 
played  the  same  tune,  and  thus  discovered  the  place  of  hie 
confinement.] 

“His  conquering  sword  had  lost  its  shine — 

His  proud  and  eagle  ]dume, 

Which  wav4*d  so  oft  o’er  I'alestine, 

DnMip’d  in  the  dungeon’s  gloom— 

Barr’d  from  the  millions  of  his  fame. 

He  pininl — when,  lo  !  one  eve  there  came 
A  bard,  with  tuneful  hand. 

And  play’«l  beneath  his  grated  tower, 

Jn  twilight’s  lone  departing  hour, 

A  ?jong  of  liis  far  land  ! 


“  The  captive  monarch  heard  the  strain 
In  melting  echoes  roll, 

And  thoughts  of  early  hours  again, 

Like  sunshine  cross’d  his  soul ; 

His  fetter’d  limbs,  the  dungeon’s  cell, 

Sank  in  his  brain  before  the  spell — 

The  dream  of  life’s  young  day  ! 

He  seized  the  harp  with  sounding  thrill. 

Through  woe  his  sole  companion  still, 

And  sung  that  island  lay. 

“  That  song,  his  spirit’s  burning  prayer. 

Roll’d  on  its  cloudy  track ; 

The  vulture  lieard  it  in  the  air. 

And  scream’d  its  echoes  back  : 

Alone  the  captive  warrior  stood, 

Harping  in  his  dark  solitude. 

While  to  his  memory’s  eye 
His  own  green  vallevs  rose  anew— 

!  ^  is  heathy  hills,  their  streams  of  blue,  * 

Flash’d  in  their  beauty  by. 

“  The  sky  was  calm,  the  clouds  had  met. 

Day’s  last  rays  had  gone  down  ; 

*Twas  deep  midnight,  but  the  had  set 
Each  bright  star  in  her  crown  !— 

The  minstrel  heard  the  notes  that  rang. 

He  knew  ’twas  England’s  King  that  sang— 

To  England’s  shore  he  hied. 

His  people  heard  his  fate ;  that  strain, 

FVom  Europe’s  mightiest,  broke  the  chain. 

And  saved  an  empire’s  pride  !” — Pp.  21 1-12. 

Against  one  thing  we  have  to  warn  Mr  Moore, — the 
over-charged  praise  of  ignorant  or  injudicious  friends. 
Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  person  of  rising  genius.  It 
engenders  the  most  mistaken  notions  of  one’s  own  powers, 
and  is  sure  to  establish  the  belief  that  impartial  criti¬ 
cism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  most  unjustifiable  se¬ 
verity.  IVIr  ?fIoore  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  has 
much  yet  to  do  before  achieving  a  lasting  or  valuable  re¬ 
putation.  M  hen  he  next  comes  before  the  public,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  eschew  all  sacred  or  high- 
Hown  subjects,  and  rather  rest  the  groundwork  of  his 
poem  upon  some  of  the  dignified  and  interesting  incidents 
of  history.  He  will  thus  be  more  likely  to  aw^aken  the 
sympathies  of  his  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  have  abun  ¬ 
dance  of  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his  own  peculiar 
vein  of  thought  and  expression. 


The  Histonj  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  chiefly  com^ 
piled  from  original  Papers  and  Records,  never  before 
published.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account 
of  difl'erent  Institutions  connected  with  the  University. 
By  Alexander  Bower,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Luther. 
Vol.  HI.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  Innes.  1830. 
8vo.  Pj).  38  k 

The  two  first  volumes  of  Mr  Bower’s  History  of  our 
University,  are  known  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  cu¬ 
rious  and  useful  information  regarding  its  constitution, 
its  foundations,  its  progress,  and  its  laws.  They  bring 
the  narrative,  however,  down  only  t<»  the  year  1756,  so 
that  the  third  volume,  now  published,  which  extends 
from  that  date  to  the  present  day,  embraces  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  period  of  all.  Its  contents  consist  chiefiy  of 
biographical  notices  id’  the  eminent  Pmfessors,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  who  not  only  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  se¬ 
minary,  but  ranked  among  the  principal  literary  and 
scientific  characters  of  the  last  age.  These  Memoirs  con¬ 
tain  an  account  of  twenty-nine  difi’erent  Professors,  among 
w’hom  are  Rolaudson,  Black,  Blair,  Ho])e,  both  Gregorys, 
Ferguson,  Dugald  Stewart,  Robison,  Playfair,  Finlayson, 
Brown,  Dalzel,  Tytler,  and  Christisoii.  In  ])reparing 
his  biographical  notices  of  these  celebrated  individuals,  Mr 
Bower  procured  access  to  many  original  materials  ;  and 
“  in  (U’der  that  no  mistakes  might  be  committed,  and  that 
the  information  which  the  work  contained  might  be  as 
authentic  a5>  possible,  the  different  narratives  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  near  relations  of  those  of  whom  an  account 
is  i^iven,  when  they  could  be  discovered.” 

Having  perused  this  volume  with  care,  we  consider  it 
well  entitled  to  public  attention,  and  as  completing,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  task  undertaken  by  IMr  llower. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  various  Professors  are  written  in  a 
candid  and  liberal  spirit ;  and  the  style,  without  being 
particularly  ambitious  or  redolent  of  graces,  is  easy  and 
tiowing.  As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attemjit  any  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  diversihed  materials  of  which  the  hook  con¬ 
sists,  we  prefer  selecting,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
author’s  talents,  the  following  biographical  sketch  of  the 
celebrated  Dr  Blair  : 

MEMOIR  OF  DR  HUGH  BLAIR. 

“  The  Rev.  Dr  Hugh  Blair  was  for  many  years  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ornament  of  the  University,  and  certainly  con¬ 
tributed  as  much  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  the  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  which  it  has  attained.  He  was  a  native  of 
Kilinburgh,  and  born  in  Ajiril,  1718.  His  father  held  an 
office  in  the  excise,  and,  if  we  are  not  in  a  mistake,  he  was 
an  only  child.  After  going  through  a  regular  course  at  the 
High  School  of  the  city,  he  entered  the  University.  Little 
is  known  of  his  early  history.  Having  attended  the  lite¬ 
rary  classes,  what  was  customary  in  those  days  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  curriculum,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  Be¬ 
ing  designed  for  the  church,  he  enrolled  his  name  in  the 
Divinity  Hall,  and  having  delivered  the  requisite  discourses 
with  approbation,  he  was  proposed  to  the  presbytery  as  a 
candidate  for  license  to  preach.  We  are  not  informed  how 
long  he  continued  a  preacher,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
-was  in  1742  he  received  a  presentation  from  Mr  Johnstone 
of  Lathrisk  to  the  church  of  Colessie,  in  the  }>resbytery  of 
Cupar,  and  synod  of  Fife.  Here  he  remained  only  for  a 
short  time,  being  translated  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh. 

“  Previous  to  the  building  of  the  North  Bridge,  which  was 
begun  in  170.3,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  being  extended  northwards,  the  Canongate  might 
have  been  called  (as  it  was  before  the  Union)  the  court  end 
of  the  town.  Ttie  most  genteel  and  respectable  families  in 
the  city  inhabited  it,  and,  of  course,  attended  the  parish 
i  hurch.  It  was  here  that  Mr  Blair  might  be  said  to  make 
his  debut.  He  very  soon  attracted  notice  as  a  ]u*eacher,  and 
his  lame  quickly  spread.  The  correctness  and  elegance  of 
his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  much  admireil.  'I’he 
magistrates  ol  Edinburgh  speedily  gave  him  a  presentatiiui 
to  Lady  \  ester’s  Church,  and  in  1758  he  was  removed  to 
the  collegiate  charge  of  the  High  Church.  A  circumstance 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  wiiich  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
as  it  shovyed  the  opinion  of  the  public  respecting  the  supe¬ 
riority  ol  his  talents  as  a  preacher.  It  is  well  known,  that 
until  of  late  years,  there  were  ordy  two  churches  in  the  city 
\yhich  were  single  charges.  These  were  the  New  Grey 
Friars,  and  Lady  Yester’s.  Tlie  common  practice  wiis, 
upon  a  vacancy  taking  jdace  in  any  of  the  collegiate  charges, 
that  the  clergyman  who  had  been*lirst  inducted  to  one  of 
the  single  charges,  was  immediately  preferred.  Now  it  so 
happened,  that  the  late  Rev.‘]\Ir  Lundie  ought  to  have  been 
promotisl,  it  seniority  as  an  FMinburgh  minister  were  to  be 
regarded.  ^  The  jMqmlarity  and  high  reputation  of  ]Mr  Blair, 
however,  induced  the  town-council  to  make  a  new  prece¬ 
dent,  and  passing  over  ^Ir  Lundie,  they  presented  him. 

“  About  the  same  time  the  University  of  St  Andrews 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 
probably  solicited  this,  with  the  view  of  its  being  a  favour¬ 
able  introduction  to  what  he  seems  to  have  early  projected, 
— delivering  a  course  of  I^ectures  on  Rhetoric  ai’id  the 
Belles  Lettres.  He  was  appointed  Profess(»r  of  Rhetmlc 
by  the  patrons,  upon  the  27th  of  June,  17h0.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  ol  the  session,  he  accordingly  began  his  labours. 

“  rile  reading  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Belles  Lettres, 
was  not  altogether  a  new  idea  in  Edinburgh.  The  celebra¬ 
ted  author  ot  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  done  so  in  1748 
and  the  tollowing  years,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Karnes.  4V  hat  was  Dr  Smith’s  su<!cess,  seems  to  have  b«*en 
forgotten  ;  but  Dr  Blai  r  was  patronised  by  all  persons  of 
taste  and  literature  in  FMinburgh.  He  entered  upon  the 

favourable  auspices.  He  was  a  professor  in 
the  Lniversity,  and  his  fame  as  a  jireaidier  was  no  slender 
recommendation.  He  was  genenUly  known  also  as  an  ele¬ 
gant  scholar,  and  as  one  who  liad  paid  great  attention  to  the 
elements  of  criticism,  and  the  priiiciides  of  literary  com- 
IKisition. 


“  Having  delivered  two  courses  without  any  other  emo¬ 
lument  than  what  he  derived  from  the  honoraries  of  hU 
students,  his  Iwliires  excited  so  great  interest,  that  upon  aj»- 
plicatioii  being  made  to  his  Majesty,  he  was  induced  to  en¬ 
dow  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric,  and  Dr  Blair  received 
his  commission  upon  the  21st  of  July  17()2,  and  was  for¬ 
mally  admitted  upon  the  subsequent  4th  August. 

“  Maepherson  bad  published  the  celebrated  Poems  of 
Ossian,  which  have  occasioned  so  much  controversy.  Dr 
Blair  vindicated  their  authenticity.  A  host  of  eminent 
critics,  howevei*,  either  doubted  on  the  subject,  or  declareil 
their  ilisbelief.  He  published  a  ‘  Critic^al  Dissertation  on 
the  Poems  of  Ossian,’  and  this  was  his  first  publication. 
Whatever  ojiinion  may  be  formed  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 
it  cannot  be  deni<‘d  that  the  Doctor  has  discovered  great 
critical  acumen,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  alfords  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  very  elegant  composition. 

“  In  1777,  he  transmitted  to  London  the  MS.  of  a  volume 
of  Sermons,  wdth  the  design  of  committing  them  to  the 
press.  The  bookseller,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote 
a  letter  to  him,  discouraging  the  publication.  One  of  these 
Sermons  had  been  submitted  to  Dr  Johnson  for  his  opinion, 
and  after  the  unfavourable  letter  had  been  sent  off,  the  book¬ 
seller  received  a  note  from  Johnson,  in  which  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: — ‘  1  have  read  over  Dr  Blair’s  first  Sermon 
with  more  than  approbation  ;  to  say  it  is  gooil,  is  to  say  too 
little.’  The  volume  was  then  published,  for  which  the 
author  received  L.50.  Its  side  was  uncommonly  rajiid  and 
extensive.  His  jmblishers  generously  presenti'd  him,  in  a 
short  time,  with  fifty  jM>un(is  more.  These  Sermons  were 
of  essential  advantage  to  him  in  another  respect.  The  tra¬ 
gical  riots  in  London  in  1780  are  well  known,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  bill  being  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the 
relief  of  Paj»ists.  At  that  hazardous  ]»eriod,  it  was  thought 
proper  that  Lord  (’hief  Justice  Mansfield  should  beat  Wind¬ 
sor,  to  advise  his  Majesty,  as  the  critical  situation  of  public 
affairs  might  require.  During  that  time,  he  read  to  the 
Queen  one  of  Dr  Blair’s  Sermons,  with  which  she  was  so 
much  delighted  as  to  settle  on  the  author  an  annual  pen¬ 
sion  of  L.2()0  sterling.  He  afterwards  published  a  second 
volume,  for  which  he  received  L.200,  ami  again  a  third, 
when  the  booksellers  at  once  offered  L.(K)0  for  the  copyright. 
Hardly  any  volumes  of  SiTmons  have  been  so  successful,  nui 
only  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Fmrope  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Being  now  considerably  advanced  in  years,  he,  with  the 
concui’rence  of  the  jiatrons,  and  at  his  own  ilesire,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  from  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  Professor. 
He  immediately  set  about  revising  and  ]U’e|>aring  for  tlie 
]»ress  those  Lectures  he  ha<i  delivered  in  the  (’oliege,  for  the 
long  period  (d’  twenty-eight  years,  with  such  unbounded 
apjdause.  This  he  accmnplislnul,  and  r<*ceived  for  tliein 
L.  1500  sterling.  These  Lectures  Iiave  been  long  before  the 
public,  and  are  universally  admitted  to  contain  the  most  ju¬ 
dicious  and  best  iligested  system,  resjiecting  the  different 
subjects  connected  with  polite  literature,  which  have  ever 
been  given  to  the  world. 

Dr  Blair’s  health  had  been  on  the  decline  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  his  death.  Though  unable  to  ap*pear  in  tlie 
pulpit,  and  confined  for  months  to  his  bedroom,  he  retain¬ 
ed  his  faculties  to  the  last;  and  was  preparing  another  vo¬ 
lume  of  Sermons,  when  he  di(‘d,  27th  December,  1800,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  This  volume  has  been 
since  jiuhlished. 

“  Jlie  Doctor’s  ajipearance  was  much  in  his  favour  ;  his 
features  were  remarkably  regular,  and  he  was  ]>articularly 
attentive  to  dress.  I  le  had  never  cultivated  oratorv  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  art,  and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  iVIoderator 
<»f  the  General  Assembly,  and  took  no  share  in  the  debates 
of  that  venerable  court.  Independently  of  a  very  strong 
]>rovineial  accent,  his  elocution  was  but  indifferent,  from  a 
defect  in  the  organs  of  pronunciation.  1  le  was  of  the  most 
amiable  and  friendly  dispositions,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
encourage  men  of  genius.  His  literary  friemls  id  ways  took 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  their  works  to  him,  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  criticisms.  They  relied  upon  his 
candour,  judgment,  and  taste.  In  short,  he  h(‘ld  the  very 
first  rank  among  the  literary  characters  of  the  present  day.  ’ 
— P.  12-17. 

An  A|»pendix  is  added,  whiidi  contains  a  g<H>d  deal  of 
important  information,  embracing,  among  other  subjects, 
the  University  Library  and  Musimiiii,  the  Botanic  Gar- 
ilen,  tin*  Inlirmary,  the.  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Public 
Dispensary,  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  the  Speculative 
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Society,  and  General  Reid's  bequest  for  the  endowment 
of  a  Professorship  of  Music. 


A  Portrait  of  John  the  Baptist ;  or,  an  Illustration  of  his 

History  and  Doctrine,  By  Henry  Belfrage,  1).  D. 

Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Falkirk.  Edinburgh.  W  illiain 
Oliphant.  1830. 

There  is  no  tendency  more  apparent  at  present,  than 
a  desire  to  publish  religious  memoirs  founded  on  the 
most  absurd  events,  and  filled  with  the  most  extravagant 
and  disgusting  details.  In  truth,  this  species  of  religious 
hypocrisy  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  intolerable.  It 
is  principally  exhibited,  we  are  sorry  to  confess  it,  amongst 
the  female  part  of  the  community — and  that,  too,  not  ex¬ 
clusively  amongst  old  maiden  aunts  or  dotard  grand-dames, 
hut  even  amongst  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  what 
we  had  hitherto  deemed  the  intelligent  portion  of  woman¬ 
kind.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  make  a  forenoon’s  call,  with¬ 
out  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  a  lengthened  discus¬ 
sion  on  predestination,  justification  by  faith,  or  some  of 
the  other  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  points — and  with¬ 
out  hearing  sim|M:ring  Mademoiselles  whine,  about  what 
they  term  prevailing  heresies,  in  the  most  pathetic  lan¬ 
guage  and  most  doleful  imagery  ever  engendered  by  fana- 
tic4il  cant,  or  sickly  sentimentalism.  Each  little  coterie, 
ttM),  has  its  peculiar  standard  of  theology;  for  while  some, 
in  the  profundity  of  their  ignorance,  reprobate  the  dry 
morality  of  Blair,  or  the  turgid  declamation  of  Chalmers, 
others  appeal  to  the  Memoirs  of  that  inestimable  specimen 
of  modern  con  version  ists.  Miss  Isabella  Campbell,  as  re¬ 
presenting  Christianity  in  the  most  winning  and  attrac¬ 
tive  light.  We  hate  quackery  in  every  thing,  especially 
in  religion  ;  and  we  cannot  on  any  occasion  tolerate  an 
intermeddling  spirit,  particularly  on  Christian  polemics. 
The  evil  is  sufficiently  great  when  confined  to  jirivate 
backbiting  associations,  but  it  becomes  more  dangerous 
when  the  press  is  made  the  instrument  for  promulgating 
the  most  loathsome  lucubrations. 

We  may  revert,  ere  long,  to  this  topic ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  exempting  the  work  now 
before  us  from  the  general  censure.  It  delineates  the 
character  of  one  whose  elevated  sanctity,  indefatigable 
zeal,  and  generous  self-denial,  are  well  calculated  to  in¬ 
terest  and  improve  the  heart.  We  question  whether 
Bishop  Horne — a  previous  writer  on  the  same  subject — 
has  accomplished  his  task  with  more  taste  and  feeling 
than  Dr  Belfrage.  Each  divine,  indeed,  pursues  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mode  of  illustration  ;  but  we  think  that,  without 
descending  to  unnecessary  minuteness,  our  author  has 
depicted  the  Baptist’s  life  and  doctrines  wdth  greater 
clearness  and  preidsioii.  His  remarks  are  throughout 
candid  and  forcible  ;  his  reas4)ning  altogether  free  from 
sophistry  ;  and  his  diction,  without  being  cumbered  with 
ornament,  uniformly  chaste,  and  frequently  eloquent.  In 
short,  considering  the  subject  itself,  and  the  ability  with 
W'hich  it  is  handled,  this  little  volume  w^dl  deserves  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  which  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  speedily  re¬ 
ceive. 


more  would  have  been  sold,  especially  as  the  name  is  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  contents  interesting. 

There  are  three  little  poems,  all  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  print ;  but  which,  for  their  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence,  we  wish  to  transfer  to  our  pages.  The  first  is  en¬ 
titled 

THE  BRIDKMAID. 


The  Ladtfs  Poetical  AWum,  Glasgow.  Richard  Griffin 
and  Co.  1830.  12mo.  .  Pp.  384*. 

This  is  a  good  selection  of  fugitive  pieces  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  Editor  of  the  “  Idterary  Coronal.”  Some  original 
poems  are  also  interspersed  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  w  e 
cannot  bestow  upon  them  very  high  praise.  Neither 
are  we  well  pleased  wdth  the  external  appearance  of  the 
book.  In  this  age  of  crimson  binding  and  gilt  leaves,  w^e 
should  have  looked  for  sometliing  more  tasteful  than  light 
yellow  boards  on  the  “  I^udy’s  Poetical  Album.”  The  price 
is  four  shillings  and  sixpence ;  had  it  been  increased  to 
five  shillings,  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  boarding 
improved,  w^e  venture  to  say  that  many  hundred  c^ipiesi 


By  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley, 

The  bridal  is  over,  tlie  guests  are  all  gone. 

The  bride’s  only  sister  sits  weeping  alone  ; 

The  wreath  of  white  roses  is  torn  from  her  brow, 

And  the  heart  of  the  bridemaid  is  desolate  now. 

“  With  smiles  and  caresses  she  deck’d  the  fair  bride. 

And  then  led  her  forth  with  affectionate  pride ; 

She  knew  that  together  no  more  they  shimld  dwell. 

Yet  she  smiled  when  she  kiss’d  her,  and  whisi>er’d  farew'elL 

“  She  would  not  embitter  a  festival  day. 

Nor  send  her  sweet  sister  in  sadness  away  : 

She  hears  the  bells  ringing — she  sees  her  depart— 

She  cannot  veil  longer  the  grief  of  her  heai*t. 

“  She  thinks  of  each  jdeasure — each  pain  that  endears  ! 
The  gentle  companion  of  happier  years  ; 

The  wreath  of  white  roses  is  t(UTi  from  her  brow. 

And  the  heart  of  the  bridemaid  is  desolate  now.” 

The  next  is  some  lines  by  Campbell : 

LINES 

TO  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULW’ER,  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  HIS  CHILD. 

By  Thomas  Campbell, 

“  ^Ty  heart  is  with  you,  Buhver,  and  pourtrays 
The  blessings  of  your  first  parental  days; 

To  clasp  the  pledge  of  purest,  holiest  faith. 

To  tciste  one’s  owui  and  love-born  infant’s  breath, 

I  know,  nor  would  for  wHirlds  forget  the  bliss  ; 

I’ve  felt  that  to  a  father’s  heart  that  kiss, 

As  o’er  its  little  lips  you  smile  and  cling. 

Has  fragrance  which  Arabia  could  not  bring. 

Such  are  the  joys,  ill  mock’d  in  ribald  song. 

In  thought,  e’en  fresh’ning  life  our  lifetime  long, 

That  give  our  souls  on  earth  a  heaven-drawn  bloom  ; 
Without  them,  we  are  w'eeds  uoon  a  tomb. 

Joy  be  to  thee,  and  her  whose  lot  with  thine 
Propitious  stars  saw  Truth  and  Passion  twdne! 

Joy  be  to  her  who,  in  your  rising  name. 

Feels  love’s  bower  brighten’d  by  the  beams  of  Fame ! 

I  lack’d  a  father’s  claim  to  her — but  knew 
Regard  for  her  young  years  so  pure  and  true, 

That  when  she  at  the  altar  stood,  your  bride, 

A  sire  could  scarce  have  felt  more  sirelike  pride.” 

The  third  is  the  following  little  gem,  which  none  but 
a  lady  of  true  and  delicate  sensibility  could  have  \vritten  : 

I  DO  NOT  LOVE  THEE. 

By  Miss  Sheridan. 

“  I  do  not  love  thee !  no — I  do  not  love  thee  ! 

And  yet,  wdien  thou  art  absent  I  am  sad  ; 

And  envy  even  the  bright  blue  sky  al>ove  thee. 

Whose*  quiet  stars  may  see  thee  and  be  glad. 

“  I  do  not  love  thee! — vet,  I  know  not  why, 

Whate’er  thou  dost  seems  still  well  done,  to  me— 

And  often  in  my  solitude,  I  sigh. 

That  those  I  do  love  are  not  more  like  thee  ! 

‘‘  I  do  not  love  thee ! — yet,  when  thou  art  none, 

I  hate  the  sound  (th<uigh  those  who  speak  be  dear) 
Which  breaks  the  lingering  echo  of  the  tone 
Thy  voice  of  music  leaves  upon  my  ear. 

“  I  do  nci:  love  thee’ — yet  thy  speaking  eyes, 

With  their  deep,  bright,  and  most  expressive  blue, 
Between  me  and  the  midnight  heaven  arise 
Oftener  than  any  eyes  I  ever  knew. 

“  I  know’’  I  do  not  love  thee  ! — vet,  alas  ! 

Others  w’ill  scarcj*ly  trust  my  candid  heart ; 

And  oft  I  ratch  tliem  smiling  as  they  pas.s. 

Because  they  see  me  gazing  where  thou  ai  t.*  • 


V* 
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We  have  pleasure  in  observing  in  this  little  Volume  a 
good  number  of  pieces  from  the  Edinburgh  Lilerary  Jour¬ 
nal  •  we  are  glad,  for  the  sake  of  our  correspondents,  to 
see  their  contributions  so  very  frequently  extracted  else¬ 
where. 

The  Literary  Gleaner,  No,  I.  January,  1830.  Dumfries. 

11.  rainier.  8vo.  Pp.  32. 

This  is  the  first  Number  of  a  work  upon  the  plan  of 
the  “  Cabinet,”  and  other  popular  selections.  The  neat¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  typography  reflect  much  credit 
upon  the  provincial  press  of  Mr  Palmer,  avIio,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  Editor.  He  appears  also  to  have  made  a 
judicious  choice  in  the  articles  he  has  fixed  on  to  com¬ 
mence  his  labours  with.  They  are  “  Tiie  Tall  Major’s 
Story,”  from  that  clever  book,  “  Stories  of  Waterloo,” — 
“  Helen  Irving,  a  Domestic  Tale,”  from  the  “  Winter’s 
Wreath,” — “  The  Convict  Ship,”  by  T.  K.  Hervey, — 
'I'he  Loves  of  the  Learned,”  by  3Ir  Macnish,  from  one 
of  the  Annuals, — “  A  Manuscript  found  in  a  Mad¬ 
house,”  by  the  Author  of  “  Pelham,”  from  the  “  Lite¬ 
rary  Souvenir,” — “  A  Ballad  about  Love,”  by  the  J’t- 
trick  Shepherd,  from  the  Literary  Journal,  and  “  The 
First  and  Last  Dinner,”  by  3Ir  Mudford,  from  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine. 

A  Catechism  of  Arithmetic,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Families,  By  James  Whitelaw.  Edinburgh. 
1829.  12mo.  Pp.  110.- 

The  author  of  this  work  savs,  he  has  often  had  to  re- 
gret  the  want  of  interest  which  children  generally  mani¬ 
fest  towards  arithmetic  as  a  study.  ‘‘  This  he  has  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  dull  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  ditferent  rules  are  too  frequently  presented  to 
them,  without  a  single  hint  regarding  either  their  prin- 
cijdes  or  practical  use.”  The  system  he  now  offers  is 
calculated,  he  thinks,  to  arrest  the  attention,  strengthen 
the  judgment,  and  bring  into  repeated  exercise  the  reason¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  youthful  mind. 

The  Polar  Star  of  Entertainment  and  Popular  Scierice, 
and  Universal  Repertorium  of  General  Literature,  For 
the  Quarter  ending  at  Christmas,  1829.  Vol,  II, 
London.  H.  Flower.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  421. 

This  is  the  best  selection  extant  from  the  Reviews, 
Magazines,  Journals,  and  new  publications  of  the  day. 


An  Apology  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland ;  being 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  its  present  state  is  more  pure 
than  in  any  period  since  the  Reformation  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Newland,  B.  D.  Vicar  of  Banrion.  Dublin. 
William  Curry,  Jun.  &  Co.  1829.  Pp.  264. 

This  is  a  book  we  have  not  read,  but  we  are  told  it  is 
pretty  good.  It  is  very  fervent  in  defence  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Ascendency. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

SCULPTURE— MR  «  RE  EXSHIELDS’  JOLLY 
BEGGARS. 

E  request  attention  while  we  endeavour  to  state  cool¬ 
ly  and  explicitly  why  we  hold  these  graven  images  in 
utter  abhorrence.  We  know  that  what  we  are  about  to 
*^y  will  be  called  by  some  the  cant  of  criticism.  We  do 
Hot  think  it  so;  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  asking,  | 
whether  there  be  not  such  a  thing  as  a  cant  of  contented 
ignorance,  more  despicable  still  ?  | 

Ihe  art  of  sculpture  addresses  itself  to  the  taste  ;  it  is  I 
the  embiodying  of  what  h  beautiful  and  characteristic  in  I 


form,  and  communicating  to  it  the  expression  of  passion 
and  intellect.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  two  attributes  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  individuality  of  character  that  we  are  struck  with 
tile  diflerence  between  art  in  its  infancy,  and  art  in  an 
advanced  state.  Susceptibility  to  the  impressions  of  the 
beautiful  must,  like  all  our  capacities,  be  refined  and 
strengthened  by  habitual  converse  with  its  objects;  and 
the  same  thing  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  power  of  ren¬ 
dering  form.  The  first  attempts  at  representing  the 
forms  of  external  nature  are  rather  rude  hieroglyphical 
indications,  than  imitations.  A  child  draws  a  few  strokes, 
and  calls  them  a  house;  a  savage  or  an  uneducated  per¬ 
son  makes  a  rude  outline,  in  which  we  can  trace  some 
distant  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  and  are  hence 
led  to  infer  that  it  Wcas  meant  to  represent  a  man.  The 
knowledge  acquired  during  a  succession  of  generations 
must  be  accumulated  in  one  person,  before  such  truth  in 
all  the  details  of  the  human  figure  can  be  obtained,  as 
we  find  in  the  Laocoon  or  the  Venus.  The  union  of  h 
greater  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  of  objects,  with  a 
greater  readiness  in  creating  exact  counterparts  of  the 
forms  we  see,  is  that  jmrt  of  art  which  can  be  taught. 
Passion  must  be  inherent ; — a  man  must  have  naturally 
vivid  and  intense  feeling,  or  he  will  never  be  able  to  com-i 
municate  its  expression  to  his  works.  Intellect  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  culture  of  its  own,  and  must  likewise  be 
possessed  by  the  artist  if  he  would  transfuse  it  into  his 
creations.  These  combined  powers  form  the  perfect  art¬ 
ist  ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  possesses  them,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  will  his  works  advance  to  or  recede 
from,  perfection.  Let  us  for  a  moment  apply  this  stand¬ 
ard  to  the  works  of  IMr  Greenshields. 

In  regard  to  the  power  they  evince  of  reproducing  the 
forms  of  external  nature,  though  our  praise  must  be  very 
limited,  still  we  consider  that  they  stand  greatly  above 
the  works  of  Thom.  The  feet  of  two  of  the  female 
figures  are  really  respectably  executed.  All  the  details, 
however,  are  only  hieroglyphically  represented.  The 
wrinkles  of  the  brow,  the  insertion  of  the  nails,  the  cross 
lines  at  the  joints,  the  representation  of  the  hair,  are  not 
accurate  copies  of  what  we  see  in  nature,  but  strokes 
hollowed  out  by  the  stone-cutter  to  indicate  that  nature 
has  assumed  certain  forms  in  these  places  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  represent  exactly.  In  like  manner,  the 
rounding  of  the  faces  is  not  that  exact  counterpart  of 
nature  which  gives  a  look  of  reality  to  the  productions 
of  the  true  artist.  There  is  a  squareness  .about  them, 
producing  the  impression  that  “  this  is  an  inert  mass, 
fashioned  into  something  approaching  pretty  nearly  to 
the  human  form.”  A  still  more  serious  objection  is 
the  want  of  proportion  in  the  p.arts,  and  the  restihg  con¬ 
tented  with  finishing  the  extremities,  while  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  indicate  those  parts  of  the  form  which 
are  covered  by  the  clothes.  We  may  also  add,  as  another 
fault,  the  want  of  keeping  in  different  parts  of  the  s«aine 
figure.!  The  female  in  the  soldier’s  arms,  and  the  Ballad- 
singer,  are  striking  instances  of  the  fact  that  no  attention 
is  paid  to  give  form  to  theclothed  trunk,  an  objection  which 
applies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  figures.  'I'he 
female  in  the  soldier’s  arms  is  likewise  an  instance  of 
want  ot  keeping  in  the  parts.  'I'he  face  is  (as  far  as  it  can 
he  said  to  beany  thing)  that  of  a  matron — the  legs  and 
thighs  those  of  a  very  young  girl — body  it  has  none. 

8o  much  of  the  individual  figures  ; — let  us  now  speak 
of  their  arrangement.  Any  thing  like  an  attempt  to 
group  them  has  only  been  made  in  two  instatuM^s  ; — one 
group  consists  of  the  (’airdand  the  Fiddler — the  other  of 
the  Veteran  and  his  Doxy'.  'I'he  rest  of  the  figures  are  all 
hewn  out  singly,  and  phu^efl  4>n  S4|uare  slabs,  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  pleasure  4»f  the  possessor.  'I'he 
outline  wliich  circumscribes  the  figures  4»f  the  Uaird  and 
the  Fiddler  is  pleasing  enough.  'I'he  attitude  of  the  Carrd 
is  bad — he  seems  falling  forward  upon  the  sp(?ctator.  'I'h^ 
grouping  of  the  Soldier  and  his  fair  one  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  She  lies  in  his  arms,  and  he  holds  her  as 
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itlfF  and  lifelessly  as  we  have  seen  two  jointed  didls, 
when  placed  in  a  similar  position  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 
child. 

Lastly,  a  word  or  two  of  expression.  Passion  is  tlie 
only  expression  which  the  subject  admits  of,  and  that  of 
no  very  elevated  character.  Passion,  when  properly 
brought  out,  expresses  itself  not  in  the  features  alone,  but 
in  every  muscle  of  the  frame.  There  is  a  tension,  or  re¬ 
laxation,  of  the  whole  man,  when  under  its  influence. 
Apply  this  test  to  these  figures.  Look  at  the  Caird.  He 
frowns  most  ominously.  So  far  good  ;  but  look  at  the 
rest  of  his  frame.  That  extended  leg  is  not  stretched 
like  one  propelling  its  master  to  a  deed  of  death  ; — it  drags 
lamely  after  its  fellow.  The  Fiddler,  on  his  part,  crouches 
like  a  man  who  has  good-naturedly  placed  himself  in  that 
attitude,  to  show  the  artist  the  relative  position  of  the 
limbs — certainly  not  like  one  shrinking  in  bulk  beneath 
the  withering  frown  of  a  brawny  ruffian.  Where  is  the 
jovialty  of  the  Ilieland  Carline  ?  She  stands  most  dig- 
nifiedly  upright,  with  a  calm,  self-possessed  countenance. 
How  lifeless  the  embrace  of  the  couple  opposite !  Com¬ 
pare  one  and  all  of  them  with  their  counterparts  in 
Cruikshank’s  Points  of  Humour.  There  the  smack  of  the 
armless  hero  quivers  to  the  toe  of  his  “  toosie  drab 
there  the  greasy  jiersonages  of  the  Ballad-singer  and  his 
two  Deborahs  glisten  with  the  oil  of  gladness.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  every  thing  is  cold  and  Avooden. 

What  is  the  end  and  aim  of  these  observations  ?  Sim-, 
ply  this — that,  viewed  as  works  of  art,  these  statues  can 
only  be  considered  as  entitled  to  rank  beside  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  rude  and  early  period.  Mr  Greenshields  is  a 
self-taught  artist,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  apology,  as  far 
as  regards  him,  for  the  fact,  that  these  works,  although 
we  find  in  them  here  and  there  a  happy  hit,  ai’e  worth 
nothing  as  a  whole ;  but  what  excuse  is  there  for  that 
spirit  of  humbug,  Avhich  seeks  to  bring  them  forward  as 
objects  of  public  admiration  ?  A  self-taught  genius,  strug¬ 
gling  without  external  aid,  and  against  depressing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  a  noble  object ;  but  to  produce  without 
tuition,  in  an  age  Avhen  instruction  may  so  easily  be  ob¬ 
tained,  Avorks  Avhich  are  nothing  AA'hen  compared  AA'ith 
what  might  be  produced  with  tuition,  is  a  most  pitiful 
ambition.  We  are  afraid  that  it,  moreover,  results  from 
the  remarks  we  have  made,  that  IMr  Greenshields  has 
not  shown  (in  these  statues,  at  least)  that  native  energy 
of  feeling,  from  which  Ave  might  augur  great  things  of 
liim,  if  subjected  to  proper  training.* 

It  Avill  be  obserA’ed  that  Ave  haA^e  considered  this  matter 
on  the  footing  most  faA'ourable  to  the  artist,  Avithout  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  competency  of  the  art  of  sculpture  to  re¬ 
present  such  subjects  as  he  has  chosen.  We  shall  not  at 
present  discuss  the  question,  Avhether  sculpture  is  capable 
of  representing  the  h»Av  humorous.  We  only  know,  that 
no  successful  attempt  of  the  kind  has  yet  come  under  our 
notice.  Hags,  Aveather-beaten  and  haggard  countenances, 
and  mutilated  limbs,  are  not  in  themselves  amusing,  but 
painful  or  disgusting,  unless  as  contrasting  with  some¬ 
thing  else.  In  Burns’s  poetry,  we  are  rapt  by  the  glow 
of  intense  passion  and  high  excitement.  All  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  concomitants  are  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered, 
it  is  merely  to  raise  a  smile  at  their  contrast  with  the 
mirth  of  the  moment.  We  enter  into  the  merriment 
heart  and  soul,  but  the  dirt  and  cold  harm  us  not.  8o  in 
Cruikshank.  The  grotesque  countenances  of  the  per- 
fsonale, — the  expression  of  feeling  in  their  figures,  is  ela¬ 
borately  brought  out ;  while  their  rags  are  barely  indica¬ 
ted  by  a  few  hasty  scratches.  In  Greenshields*  statues, 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  feeling  is  feebly  and 
inadequately  indicated,  while  the  worn-out  beav'ers  and 
bonnets,  the  ungartered  hose  and  ragged  garments,  the 


♦  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  we  understand  he  executed, 
these  figures  u|>on  commission  ;  and  that,  at  the  earnest  recommen> 
dation  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  others  of  his  more  judicious  patrons,  he  is 
anxious  to  commence  immediately  something  more  classical  and  dig-  j 
nified. 


wooden  leg  and  the  clouted  shoe,  are  most  elaboi*atelv  and 
obtrusively  finished.  Nay,  even  in  this,  the  artist  has 
overshot  his  mark.  The  patches  are  all  carefully  and 
recently  sewed  on,  the  straps  of  the  soldier’s  knapsack  are 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  saddler,  and  the  letters  on  the 
same  are  carefully  finished  after  the  most  approved  grave¬ 
stone  fashion.  Battle  and  blast  have  left  no  dints  here. 
The  wardrobe  of  the  AV'hole  squad  is  that  of  a  set  of  gen¬ 
tlefolk  who  have  sewed  together  some  remnants  to  play 
at  make-believe  beggars. 

Against  Mr  Greenshields  personally  vv'e  hope  we  need 
scarcely  say,  that  we  have  no  ill-will.  We  know  him  to 
be  an  acute,  candid,  and  sensible  man,  and  we  think  he 
has  a  good  deal  of  natural  clev'erness,  though  he  is  not 
much  of  an  artist.  We  should  have  left  him  to  reap  the 
profits  of  the  public  gullibility  without  saying  a  word 
against  him,  but  that  we  conceiv^e  the  outrageous  pufl’ery 
which  has  lately  been  bestowed  on  Avmrks  of  this  calibre, 
demands  that  at  least  a  quiet  protest  should  be  entered  in 
the  name  of  good  taste  and  good  sense. 

In  conclusion,  and  apropos  of  these  statues,  we  shall 
take  this  op])ortunity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  connected  with  the  inoralityof  sculpture.  We  hope  that 
it  may  nev'er  be  our  lot  to  utter  a  syllable  that  can  jar,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  on  the  feeling  of  the  most  precise. 
But  it  is  just  because  we  are  conscious  of  our  respect  for 
true  decorum,  that  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  expose  all 
cant  on  the  subject.  Cant  is  a  substitution  of  holhuv 
AV'ords,  which  uniformly  betrays  a  real  AV'ant  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  it  aspires  to  ape.  We  allude  to  some  nonsense  which  we 
occasionally  hear  spoken  about  nuked  figures.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  indecent  in  a  necessarily  naked  figure  ; — indecency 
consists  in  wanton  attitudes,  and  the  associations  thereby 
suggested.  Where  such  things  are,  the  thickest  drapery 
cannot  confer  decency.  There  is  nothing  indecent  in  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator,  or  in  our 
friend  Macdonald’s  Ajax.  The  impression  which  the 
contemplation  of  such  works  leaves  upon  the  mind  is,  the 
pure  feeling  of  different  kinds  of  beauty.  The  uncon¬ 
scious  modesty  of  the  one,  the  sublimity  of  the  other,  the 
power  and  <laring  of  the  two  last,  are  impressions  that 
elevate  ev’ery  free  mind  above  low  sensual  considerations. 
If  AA'e  could  attribute  indecency  to  a  vv'ork  of  art,  we  vv^ould 
say  that  there  is  more  in  the  completely  clothed  Soldier 
and  his  Doxy,  than  in  all  the  nudities  we  hav^e  enume¬ 
rated.  We  say,  “  if  we  could  attribute  indecency  to  a 
AA'ork  of  art,”  because  the  feelings  and  reflections  awakened 
in  all  rightly  cultivated  minds,  by  the  contemplation  of 
art,  are  very  different  from  those  which  our  pseudo  mo¬ 
ralists  AV'ould  guard  against.  He  vvdio  can  gaze  on  the 
Venus,  or  the  Apollo,  we  will  ev^en  say  the  Leda,  and  feel 
himself  alive  only  to  such  associations,  may  rest  assured 
that  taste,  one  of  our  highest  capacities,  is  yet  dormant 
within  him — that  his  mental  culture  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL  SOCIETA’. 

Monday,  ith  January, 
Professor  Hope  in  the  Chair. 

Professors  Russell  and  Ballingall;  Drs  Knox 

and  Russell ;  - Robison,  -  Allan,  - Gordon, 

Esquires,  &c.  &c. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  a  paper  by  Dr  Knox, 
entitled,  “  Observations  on  the  structure  of  the  stomach  in 
the  Peruvian  Lama.”*  ’ 


♦  The  lama,  the  only  beast  of  burden  possessed  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  is,  of  course,  known  by  name,  at  least,  to  all  our  readers. 
Its  natural  history  is  neither  very  full  nor  satisfactory.  Blumenbaeh 
classes  it  along  with  the  camel,  (an  arrangement  which  seems  to  us  to 
receive  confirmation  from  Dr  Knox’s  researches, )  and  enumerates  two 
kinds: — The  lama  which  has  a  pectoral  projection,  and  its  back  bald 
(if  the  expression  is  admissible) ; — the  vicuna,  which  has  no  projec¬ 
tion,  and  is  covered  with  wool.  The  stomach  examined  by  Dr  Knox 
belonged  to  an  animal  of  the  latter  species ;  the  stuffed  skin  of  which 
is  either  in  the  College  Museum,  or  in  the  house  of  the  College  Ja¬ 
nitor.  We  have  ourselves  examined  the  stomach  in  question,  and 
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The  more  immediate  subject  of  discussion  was  prefaced 
by  some  remarks  on  the  vague  habits  of  reasoning  in  which 
the  prosecutors  of  natural  history  occasionally  indulge,  and 
the  narrow  inductions  upon  which  they  build  their  theo¬ 
ries.  INIuch  error  had  arisen,  and  been  perpetuated,  by  a 
simide  process.  A  man  of  distinguished  reputation  had 
hazarded  a  conjecture  ;  another,  imperfectly  aapiainted  with 
the  matter,  hall  repeated  it  more  decidedly  in  the  form  of  an 
assertion  ;  and  a  third,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter,  had 
propagated  the  opinion  as  an  ascertained  fact*  1  he  anato¬ 
mist  ascertained,  by  painful  and  minute  observation,  the 
structure  of  organs,  and  he  inferred  from  their  aiipearance, 
taken  in  connexion  with  what  he  could  learn  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  animal’s  residence,  its  manner  of  life,  and,  in 
short,  from  its  natural  history,  the  use  to  which  the  organ 
was  destined.  But  the  anatomist  never  would  infer  from 
an  inspection  of  one  isolated  organ,  the  structure  and  habits 
of  the  whole  animal.  He  would  not  infer  from  a  jdoce  of 
liide  or  bone,  the  tigure  and  habits  of  the  creature  to  which 
it  had  belonged.  ]VIuch  less  would  he,  because  he  hjuiid 
a  few  fossil  bones  resembling,  in  some  degree,  those  of  the 
hysena,  assume,  without  further  data,  that  they  had  belonged 
to  an  animal  of  homogeneous  structure  and  habits.  Ilis 
whole  experience  taught  him  to  beware  of  such  hasty  gene¬ 
ralization.  In  the  science  of  abstract  form,  we  could  infer, 
without  danger,  that  if  certain  parts  of  figures  correspond¬ 
ed,  the  whole  would  do  so  in  like  maimer;  but  we  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  the  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  form  in  organic  structures,  to  admit  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning.  Far  less  were  we  entitled  to  limit  to  the 
narrow  range  of  our  experience,  the  purposes  of  an  Infinite 
Being. 

The  Essayist  proceeded  to  observe,  that  he  had  been  led  to 
make  these  general  remarks,  by  having  seen  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  such  superficial  and  inaccurate  inductions  in 
the  statement  made  by  Sir  E.  Home,  respecting  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  stomach  of  the  lama,  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
camel.  The  Baronet  hadafiirmed,  that  the  stomach  of  the 
former  difiered  materially  in  structure  from  that  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  had  been  led  into  this  error,  by  overlooking  the 
fact,  that  the  organs  of  the  young  seldom  display  the  com- 
]dete  structure  of  the  adult  animal.*  The  history  of  the 
theories  respecting  the  stomach  of  the  camel  itself,  was  a  cu¬ 
rious  specimen  of  that  process  of  reasoning  he  had  been  re¬ 
probating.  It  was  known  that  this  animal  had  the  power 
of  subsisting  a  long  time  without  water ;  it  had  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  possessed  a  power  of  retaining  water  in  its 
stomach  ;  and  an  organ  being  found,  on  dissection,  seem¬ 
ingly  a<l€i])ted  for  such  a  purpose,  it  had  been  taken  for 
granted  that  it  was  so  intended.  The  difficulty  was  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked,  which  arose  from  the  fact,  that  we  knew 
of  no  muscular  and  vital,  or,  as  anatomists  term  it,  mucous 
surface,  with  which  a  fluid  could  remain  any  length  of  time 
in  contact,  without  being  absorbed.  The  belief,  that  the 
receptacles  in  the  stomach  of  the  camel  could  retain  Avater 
for  a  length  of  time  unabsorbed,  rested  on  very  slender  data. 
There  were  only  three  instances  recorded.  One  was  narra¬ 
ted  by  Bruce,  Avho  must  be  considered  (the  Essayist  re- 
gi’etted  to  say)  an  indifferent  authority.  Another  was  an 
experiment,  conducted  rather  in  a  coarse  manner,  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  A  camel  had  been  pur-| 
chased  in  a  dying  condition.  It  had  been  forced  to  drink  , 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  (a  portion  had  even  been 
poured  down  its  throat,)  and  had  been  immediately  after 
killed,  by  inserting  a  ]>oniard  into  the  crevice  between  the 
cranium  and  the  first  of  the  vertebne.  It  was  kept  in  an 
erect  attitude  after  death  by  means  of  suspension,  was  open¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water  found  in  the  stomach. 

The  camel  was  one  of  those  animals  which  had,  in  the 
common  language  of  naturalists,  five  stomachs.  From  the 
o'sophagus  the  food  passed  into  the  paunch  ;  thence  into  a 
second  receptacle,  which,  from  its  consisting  almost  entirely 
ot  those  vessels  in  which  the  water  was  supposed  to  be 
retaine<I,  had  been  denominated  the  reservoir ;  thence  into 
•what  corresponded  to  the  second  stomach  (reticulu ni )  of  ru¬ 
minating  animals ;  beyond  these  lay  the  echinus  and  the 


found  it  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  description  given  in  the  very 
able  paper  of  which  our  abstract  can  convey  but  a  feeble  idea.  It  is 
but  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  meritorious  individual  to  add,  that 
I)r  Knox  took  occasion  to  bestow  a  high  and  merited  enconium  on 
Daulienton,  the  assistant  of  Buffbn,  whose  accurate  dissection  of  the  , 
camil’s  stomach  has  been  so  unaccountably  passed  over  in  silence  by 
f  uvier.  W.  j 

*  E,  has  exaniiued  only  the  very  young  lama.  I 


abomasus,  Baron  Cuvier  and  Sir  Everard  Home  were 
agreed  that  the  lama  had  only  four  stomachs ;  but  they  dif¬ 
fered  in  their  description  of  them.  The  Baron  admitted 
the  existence  of  the  jiaiinch,  the  reservoir,  and  the  two  last 
receptacles,  denying  the  existence  of  the  reticulum.  Sir 
Everard,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
three  first,  but  maintained  that  the  space  occupied  in  the 
camel  by^  the  echinus  and  the  abomasus  was  supplied  in  the 
lama  by  a  single  stomach.  The  truth  was,  that  the  former, 
having  only  examined  the  stomach  of  a  fietus,  had  over¬ 
looked  the  very^  small  space  in  the  superficies  of  the  stomach, 
which  had  the  same  structure  Avitli  the  reticulum  in  rumi¬ 
nants.  The  latter,  because  the.  contraction  marking  the  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  echinus  and  the  abomasus  in  the  lama 
was  not  so  decided  as  in  the  camel,  had  overlooked  the  entire 
diversity^  of  their  structure,  wliich  showed  them  to  be  as 
materially  different  in  the  one  as  the  other. 

The  essayist  observed  in  conclusion,  that  he  had,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  common  use  of  naturalists,  spoken  as  if 
there  were  in  reality^  quadruple  and  (piintiiple  stomachs. 
He  Av^as,  hoAveA'er,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  impressions 
coiiA’eyed  by  such  language  Avere  erroneous.  Although  the 
form  of  the  stomach  might  vary  in  different  animals,  and 
although,  from  this  circumstance,  as  aatH  as  from  diversified 
structure  of  the  surface  in  diflerent  parts,  peculiar  stages  of 
the  process  of  digestion  might  be  more  easily  referable  to  a 
certain  locality  in  some  creatures  than  in  others  ;  yet,  in  all, 
the  stomach  Avas  07ie  organ,  and  discluarged  one  definite 
function. 

No  member  offered  any^  remarks  upon  this  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Miss  Jarman  and  the  Pantomime  ha\"e  been  draAviiig 
exceedingly^  good  houses  to  the  Theatre  for  the  hist  ten 
day's.  IVIiss  Jarman  has  been  playing  principally  in  gen¬ 
teel  comedy,  and  Avith  a  degree  of  talent  sufficient  to  put 
the  blind  admirers  of  Miss  Foote,  Miss  hJlen  Tree,  Miss 
Love,  Madame  Vestris,  et  hoc  (jenus  omne,  to  the  blush. 
She  takes  her  benefit  next  Saturday',  Avhen,  for  the  creilit 
of  the  taste  of  Edinburgh,  Ave  anticipate  one  of  the  best 
houses  of  the  season.  It  is  to  us  very  iiKHunprehensible 
that  Miss  Jarman  should  have  been  allowed  to  quit  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  seeing  that  Ave  hav’C  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  her  services  here,  it  Avoiild  be  Avorse  than  ungrate¬ 
ful  if  Ave  did  not  a\'ail  ourselves  of  the  approaching  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  shoAving  our  sense  of  their  A'alue.  We  have  al¬ 
ready'  said,  and  Ave  again  repeat,  that  Ave  question  Avhe- 
ther  there  is  an  actress  equally'  talented  on  the  British 
stage. 

The  happy'  family'  circles  Avhich  have  been  visiting  the 
Thejitre  of  late,  it  has  done  our  heart  much  good  to  see  ; 
and  impressed  as  Ave  are  Avith  the  conviction  that  no 
amusement  could  be  more  innocent  or  ratioiual,  Ave  have 
read  Avdth  sincere  pleasure  the  liA'ely'  and  pithy  renuirks 
on  the  subject  Avhich  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
Blackwood’s  Magazine.  They'  occur  in  the  revieAV  of  a 
poem  called  “  The  Age,”  Avhich  the  critic  informs  us  is 
the  ]U'oduction  of  a  London  tailor.  In  the  course  of  his 
poem,  the  said  tailor  thus  sjieaks  of  the  Theatre  *. — 

‘‘  Among  them,  the  most  prominent  appears, 

And  is  perhaps  productive  of  the  most 
Depravity'  in  man, — the  theatre  ; 

That  den  of  thiev'es,  that  ultimate  resource 
Of  all  the  Avanton,  profligate,  and  vih^ — 

That  haunt  of  harlots — nursery'  «f  vice— 

Grand  focus  of  ini<{uity,  Avhich  draAVs 
Within  its  circle  all  impurity', 

I^rofaneness,  gross  impiety,  and  crime— 

Tenqile  of  Satan 

I  pon  these  lines  the  revieAver  makes  the  folloAving  excel¬ 
lent  commentary  : 

“  Stof),  Snip.  Do  y'ou  mean  that,  y'ou  tythe,  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  ol  our  Edinburgh  'Eheiitre?  If  you  do,  down  Avith 
y'our  trowsers,  and  take  a  taste  of  the  knout.  Look  at  the 
pit,  you  vulgar  fraction.  A  more  detrent  s<*t  of  jieonle  never 
sat  in  a  church.  ^  Haunt  of  harlots,’  indeed!  How  dare 
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you,  you  nine-piii,  to  calumniate  the  citizens,  the  citizens 
wives,  and  the  citizens*  daughters  of  Modern  Atliens? 
*Nui*sery  of  Vice!*  Why,  you  Flea,  every  countenance 
there  is  mantling  with  a  hai’mless  happiness,  while  Murray, 
or  Mackav,  is  diifusing  mirth  over  the  smiling  semicircle  ! 
*  Grand  Fiicusof  Iniquity  I*  Confound  your  impudence,  you 
Louse,— not  a  householder  there  who  does  not  pay  his  taxes, 
please  his.  wife,  educate  his  children,  and  go  to  church  twice 
every  Sabbath.  ‘  Temple  of  Satan  !*  Were  Satan,  you 
Lung,  to  dare  to  show  his  face  on  the  critic  row,  these 
two  strapping  students  of  divinity  would  kick  him  into  his 
native  element.  ‘  Within  its  circle  all  profaneness,  impu¬ 
rity,  gross  impiety,  and  crime  !*  You  Bug,  you  must  have 
dined  to-day  on  poisoned  cabbage,  and  the  fumes  have  wrapt 
your  brain  in  delirium.  But  list !  You  must  keep  a  better 
tongue  in  your  head,  else  even  your  profession  may  not  save 
you  from  punishment ;  and  with  nice  adaptation  of  instru¬ 
ment  to  criminal,  some  cit  will  apply  the  little  toe  of  his 
left  foot  to  your  posteriors,  and  make  you  jerk  iilorig  Shak- 
speare  Square  like  a  bit  of  Indian  rubber. 

“  Or  look  at  the  boxes.  ‘  Ultimate  resoiircre  of  all  the 
wanton,  profligate,  and  vile  !*  What  do  you  mean,  you  mis¬ 
creant?  Why,  that  beautiful  young  bride  is  yet  in  her  ho¬ 
neymoon,  and  the  angel  on  her  right  hand  is  to  be  married 
on*  Thui’sday  to  that  handsome  hussar,  whose  irresistibles 
you  yourself  made,  and  they  do  you  infliiite  credit.  A  hun¬ 
dred,  fair  and  innocent  as  she,  ai*e  all  shedding  such  tears  as 
angels  weep  for 

‘  The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor,’ 

80  gently  pei’sonified  by  the  gentle  Miss  Jarman. 

‘  Fling  him  ower — fling  him  ower  !’ 

Such  is  the  cry  of  all  the  gods  in  the  gallery,  and  Snip  plays 
spin  at  half-price  fi*om  heaven,  and  loses  his  life  for  six¬ 
pence.** 

To  this  highly  original  defence  of  our  acted  drama,  it 
is  unnecessiiry  at  present  to  add  a  syllable  ;  but  if  any 
one  north  of  the  Tweed  ever  dares  to  question  the  morality 
of  our  stage,  let  him  remember  the  tailor,  and  look  for  a 
similar  castigation  at  the  hands  of 

©Itr  Ccrbcvusf. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

13y  the  Author  of  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,"^ 

Silent  they  stood  upon  the  red  shore  sand, 

That  chosen  race,  the  Heaven-directed  band  ; — 
Outstretch’d  immense,  before  them  roll’d  the  sea. 

Proud  of  its  fathomless  profundity, — 

Behind, — the  regal  ranks  in  long  aiTay, 

With  arms  bright  flashing  to  the  cloudless  day; 

And  upon  all,  the  sun-god,  flaming  high. 

Sent  down  his  darts  of  fury  from  the  sky. 

Silent  they  stood  upon  the  sands — for  fear 
Had  traced  her  tale  upon  the  pale  cheeks  there  ; 

No  arm  of  man  could  ward  the  impending  doom. 

Nor  snatch  their  thousands  from  the  threatening  tomb ; 
No  wiles  elude  the  dread  destroyer’s  dart, 

Nor  work  a  way  for  Israel  to  depart  ; — 

'Fhc  waves  before  were  gaping  to  devour — 

Behind,  the  king,  with  Egypt’s  arm’d  power — 

Below,  the  herbless  s;inds — above,  the  sky — 

Then  what  defence  from  coming  tyranny  ? 

The  righteous  ruler  of  the  chosen  race. 

To  heaven  uplifts  his  hope-enkindled  face  ; 

Uplifts  his  hand  to  lieaven.  while,  far  behind, 

.His  snow-white  locks  stream  tremulous  to  the  wind ; 
Bright  beam’d  the  priest’s  jKile  cheek  to  Heaven  upturn’d. 
And  in  his  eye  prophetic  rapture  burn’d  ; 

Mid  the  despairing  ranks  he  stood  alone, 

Hc»peful  himself  where  other  hope  was  none  : 

Such  as,  when  through  the  shadows  of  the  storm 
Tbe  half-veird  suh  disjdHys  his  glorious  form, 


One  spot  of  brightness  in  the  gloom  profound 
Flings  its  pure  flame  upon  the  darkness  round— 

One  gleam  of  joy  to  drooping  nature  given 
Lights  up  its  torch,  and  wide  illumines  heaven. 

“  God  of  our  fathers !”  thus  the  prophet  cries, — 

“  Omnipotent,  eternal,  only  wise  ; — 

Thou,  mighty  Lord,  at  whose  supreme  command 
I  led  this  people  forth  from  yon  pr4)ud  land ! 

Oh  !  look  upon  them  now,  as  thou  hast  done. 

Ere  yet  thy  great  deliverance  was  won — 

Ten  times  the  pestilence  came  down  from  thee. 

Thy  might  asserting  and  their  vanity  ; 

And  yet  once  more,  God  of  our  fathers,  show 
Thy  arm  of  might  to  impious  man  below  !” 

Then  o’er  the  clamorous  sea  he  stretch’d  his  liand. 

And  o’er  old  Ocean  swept  his  potent  wand  ; — 

The  waves,  loud-roaring,  knew  the  awful  sign, 

The  prophet-priest,  the  Almighty  voice  divine  ; 

Back  from  their  gulfs  indignantly  they  roll’d  ; 

The  briny  deeps  their  cavern-glooms  unfold  ; 

Lo !  on  a  sudden,  to  the  astonish’d  sight 

The  realms  long  lock’d  in  darkness  wake  to  light  ; 

The  scaly  monsters  of  the  deep  are  seen 
Struggling,  affrighted,  mid  their  meadow^s  green  ; 

And  myriad  wrecks  lay  scatter’d  all  around, 

Calmly  reposing  on  the  wave-wash’d  ground. 

They  mark  the  mariner’s  chill,  cheerless  tomb 
Low  in  the  rock-crags  of  the  ocean  Avomb, — 

They  see  all  strange  and  un imagined  things 

That  dwell  beneath  the  waves,  the  water’s  wanderings. 

Backw^ard  they  Avent  indignantly — with  roar 
More  loud  than  billows  breaking  on  the  shore ; 

As  if  a  mighty  Avind  had  SAvept  tliern,  they 
Recoil’d,  and  Avide  AV'as  left  the  Avaveless  Avay. 

Oh  1  onw'ard  noAV,  thou  Heaven-protected  band, — . 

The  sea  hath  hearken’d  to  your  lA»rd’s  command  ! 

On  either  side,  like  a  huge  Avail  they  rise — 

The  foaming  Avaters — to  the  sun-lit  skies  ; —  ’ 

The  tempest  raves,  the  ocean  rolls  no  more, 

A  path  of  safety  summons  you  before ; 

Then  onward  now  ! — the  dark  dry  deeps  dare  all. 

The  hand  of  God  is  on  that  liquid  Avail  ! 

They  rush — they  run — the  host,  the  chosen  race, 
Harmless  and  glad,  tread  Ocean’s  dwelling-place. 

The  tyrant-king,  like  baffled  tiger,  views 
H  is  passing  prey,  and  fearlessly  pursues; 

Onward  they  haste  upon  the  Red-sea  shore, 

And  trace  the  pathway  seldom  trod  before. 

But  now  the  trial  of  the  true  is  done. 

And  down  heaAen’s  steep  swift  wheels  the  setting  sun  : 
Safe  from  their  pathway  strange  the  chosen  come. 

Some  chanting  anthems,  Avhis]>ering  prayers  some; 

And  lo  I  bright  glittering,  behind  them  far, 

In  the  last  sun  rays,  shone  the  pomp  of  war  ; 

One  brief  bright  glance  the  prophet  turns  to  heaven, 

One  heartfelt  prayer  to  the  deliverer  given — 

Then  once  again  he  waves  his  potent  Avand, 

Wing’d  with  the  mighty  Aoice  of  God’s  command  : 

Old  Ocean  hears  ; — the  Avaters  A^ast  obey — 

They  rush  impetuous  on  the  trodden  way — 

Prone  o’er  the  trembling  ranks  they  haste — they  sweep— 
Dash  on  the  hosts,  and  revel  through  the  deep ; 

The  proud  array  of  battle  scatter’d  all. 

Before  the  tumult  of  the  storm  thev  fall  ; — 

Egyptia’s  gorgeous  chivalry  is  gone, 

And  one  vast  waste  of  weaves  is  seen  alone. 

Save  where,  at  intervals,  a  struggling  cry 
Tells  of  some  sinking  Avretch’s  agony, — 

Or  wliere  some  A\'ar-stced,  in  Iiis  tierce  despair. 

Fills  with  white  foam  the  hot  and  breczcle^S’ «lir*;— 
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The  deed  is  done ; — the  impious  monarch  dies, 
And  to  his  death-groans  far  the  shore  replies. 

This  mark  the  race  redeem’d,  the  sacred  sons 
Of  Israel  s  line,  the  Almighty’s  chosen  ones ; 

And  all  to  their  deliverer  on  high 
Send  up  symphonioiis  rapture  to  the  sky  ; 

On  tiinbrd  and  on  cymbal  chant  they  then 
The  song  of  triumph,  maids  and  grey-hair’d  men. 
And  youth  and  warriors  accordant  sing, 

The  deathless  praise  of  Heaven’s  eternal  King  ! 


MV  DYING  FRIEND, 

>9.  C,  Hall,  Editor  of  the  Amulet,  and  of  the  Eritish 

Mayazine^ 

Yes — it  is  written  we  must  part — 

All  hope  for  thee  is  past — 

The  tie  that  bound  us  heart  to  heart. 

Long  after  life  may  last ; 

Ihit  we  can  meet  on  earth  no  more — 

The  tide  that  bears  thee  from  the  shore 
Is  ebbing,  dark  and  fast ; — 

Our  efforts  and  thy  struggles  fail, 

For  nought  ciiii  human  aid  avail. 

Though  Death’s  cold  chill  is  on  thy  brow. 

And  pain  oppresseth  thee, 

The  mind  is  powerful  still — even  now 
As  it  were  wont  to  be — 

Death  over  it  hath  no  controul. 

His  fetters  cannot  bind  the  soul. 

In  native  greatness  free  : — 

Give  me  one  token  more,  to  tell 
That  Peace  is  thine — that  all  is  well ! 

Oh  !  why  my  hand  so  feebly  clasp  ? 

Is  it  thy  last  embrace  ? 

Nay,  do  not  quit  that  gentle  grasp — 

Hut  turn  from  me  thy  face  ; — 

Oh  !  do  not  look  upon  me  so. 

As  thou  wouldst  read  my  soul,  as  though 
Thy  rayless  eye  could  trace 
In  me  the  workings  of  despair — 

To  know  that  death  is  busy  there. 

I  shed  no  tear — I  will  not  weep 
Till  thou  art  in  thy  grave  ; 

If  friendship  vainly  seek  to  keep 
What  genius  cannot  save, 

A  better  friend  will  soon  be  thine  ;  — 

In  parting  thee,  I  but  resign 
"I’o  Him  the  gift  He  gave. 

Lo(>k  on  me  now — my  cheek  is  bright — 

A  sun  hath  risen  o’er  my  night ! 

Why  should  I  drop  the  selfish  tear. 

Or  heave  the  selfish  sigh  ? 

Although  the  parting  hour  be  near. 

And  swift  the  minutes  fly. 

Al;us  !  forgive  this  earthly  thrill— 

Forgive  me — I  am  mortal  still — 

And  mourn  that  thou  must  die; — 

It  is  a  heavy  thing  to  part — 

A  weight  that  will  not  crush  the  heart. 


THE  GERMAN  MUSE. 

From  the  German  of  Schiller. 

No  bright  Augustan  radiance  glowing, 

No  ^ledicean  fountains  flowing, 

Ot  German  genius  bloom’d  the  spring, — 

The  hardy  plant  no  fervour  nourish’d, 

It  spread  its  own  broad  leaves,  and  flourish’d 
Pnwarm’d  by  Ca:sar  or  by  King! 


From  him,  our  chief  of  men  who  shone, 
E’en  from  great  Frederic’s  liberal  throne. 
No  honours  came,  no  fostering  ray  ! 

The  German  hence  may  proudly  tell. 
While  higher  heaves  his  bosom’s  swell. 
Himself  shaped  out  his  glorious  way  1 

In  loftier  curve  more  brilliant  mounts, 
Springs,  therefore,  forth  from  fuller  founts 
Of  German  bards  the  soaring  song  ; 

And  in  its  own  bold  fulness  swelling, 

And  from  the  heart’s  deep  arteries  welling. 
It  spurns  the  creeping  critic  throng ! 

R. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


We  understand  that  the  Reverend  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  has  in  the 
press  a  volume  of  Discourses  on  the  Row  Heresy,  at  present  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  West  Country. 

Mr  Banister  has  in  the  press,  an  Inquiry  into  the  best  means 
of  preventing  the  Destruction  of  the  Aborigines,  usually  incident 
upon  the  settling  of  New  Colonies. 

Mr  Barker  is  about  to  publish,  in  this  country,  an  edition  of  Dr 
Webster’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  I.anguage,  containing  thirty 
thousand  more  words  than  Johnson’s  Dictionary. 

Mr  William  Ball  has  in  the  press,  a  Poem,  entitled  “  Creation.” 

The  author  of  ”  Free  Trade  and  Colonization  of  India,”  has  a 
work  on  the  Monopolies  of  the  East  India  Company,  nearly  ready. 

Valence,  the  Dreamer,  a  Poem,  by  John  Phillips,  is  announced. 

Scripture  Sketches,  with  other  Poems,  by  the  Reverend  T.  Green¬ 
wood,  are  in  the  press. 

Mount  Sinai,  a  Poem,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  pencil  of  Martin,  will  very  shortly  appear. 

An  interesting  musical  work  is  about  to  appear,  entitk?d  Peninsular 
Melodies,  containing  the  most  beautiful  national  airs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  including  the  various  measures  of  the  Bolera,  Fandango, 
Scquidilla,  and  Modinha.  The  work  is  projected  by  C^aptain  G.  L. 
Hodges,  who  personally  collected  many  of  the  melodies  in  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  The  poetry  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Hemans  and  Mrs  Norton, 
with  contributions  from  other  distinguished  sources.  The  melodies 
are  harmonized  by  Don  M .  de  Ledesma. 

A  charge  delivered  to  the  (Mergy,  at  the  Visitation  made  to  tba 
Cathedral  Church  at  Calcutta,  Nov.  20,  1828,  by  the  late  Right 
Rev.  J.  T.  James,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  ('alcutta;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  time  the  Bishop  lived  in  India,  gathered  from  his  Letters  and 
Memoranda,  by  E.  James,  M.  A.,  will  shortly  appe.ar. 

I’he  new  Historical  Romance,  entitled  Darnley,  by  the  author  of 
Richlieu,  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  so  fertile  in  mag¬ 
nificence,  chivalrous  adventure,  and  sudden  political  and  religious 
changes.  The  celebrated  festivities  of  the  “  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,”  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  story. 

The  forthcoming  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  the 
late  Governor  of  Madras,  will  comprehend  a  History  of  India  during 
the  last  forty-five  years.  The  work  also  contains  numerous  private 
letters,  official  correspondence,  and  minutes  and  pai)er8  upon  the 
opening  of  the  trade,  the  system  of  internal  government,  and  other 
questions  relative  to  the  general  management  of  British  India. 

M.  ore's  Life  ok  Byron. — This  work,  which  may  now  be  shortly 
expected,  is  said  to  be  very  impartially  written.  The  author  has 
avoided  personal  feelings  as  much  as  possible,  and  made  the  noble 
poet,  as  far  as  letters  and  other  documents  would  allow  him,  tell  his 
own  story.  Wherever  Mr  Moore  has,  of  necessity,  alluded  to  his 
Lordship’s  contemporaries,  he  has,  we  understand,  endeavoured  to 
do  so,  without  any  of  those  literary  prejudices  that  would  seem  to 
be  provoked  by  the  subject.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  the  work  will  be  a  valuable  commentary  upon  the  im¬ 
perfect  and  contradictory  testimony  rcsjiecting  Lord  Byron,  which 
kas  been  hitherto  laid  before  the  public. 

Godwin’s  New  Novel. — Godwin  has  written  another  novel,  en¬ 
titled,  **  Cloudesley.”  This  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  ve- 
neiable  author  of  Caleb  Williams;  if  it  posst  ss  the  merit  of  St  Leon, 
it  will  he  welcome  to  his  admirers.  We  had  begun  to  believe  that  he 
was  done  with  the  world  of  letters,  and  that  he  had  sank  into  the 
retreat  of  age  to  move  no  more  upon  the  bustling  scene. 

The  Vocal  Cabinet. — This  is  a  work  now  publishing  in  Num¬ 
bers,  in  Aberdeen,  and  consists  of  a  Selection  of  Standard  Songs,  set 
to  music,  with  accompaniments  for  the  piano-forte,  arranged  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Cabinet.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  12  Numbers,  each 
of  which  will  contain  eight  pages,  and  four  or  five  songs.  It  is  pret¬ 
tily  executed,  and  the  songs  seem  well  selected. 

A  second  edition  has  been  called  for  of  Mr  Canning’s  celebrated 
Speeches,  with  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,|by  U.  Therry,  Eisq. 
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Fortunes  of  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  Lord 
OF  Padua,  an  historical  tale  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  the 
Gataro  Chronicles,  with  notes,  by  David  Syme,  Esq.  advocate. 

Mr  Sweet  has  in  a  forward  state  for  publication  a  second  edition 
of  his  ••  Hortus  Britannicus,*'  which  will  contain  all  the  new  plants 
up  to  the  time  of  publication.  The  names  will  be  accentuated,  and 
the  colours  of  the  flowering  plants  will  be  added. 

A  second  Edition  of  Retirement,  a  Poem,  by  Thomas  Stewart, 
Esq.  is  in  the  press. 

A  new  edition  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness  for  publication  of  Rosa- 
rum  Monographia,  or  a  Botanical  History  of  Roses,  with  coloured 
plates.  By  John  Lindley,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  London.  Royal  octavo. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  the  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  or.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Vegetable  Remains  found 
in  a  Fossil  State  in  this  Country.  By  John  Lindley,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S., 
and  William  Hutton,  Esq.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.  To  api)ear  in  quarterly 
parts.  Each  part  will  contain  ten  copperplates,  and  about  forty 
pages  of  letter-press. 

•The  North  Briton. — A  new  paper,  bearing  this  title,  is  about 
to  be  set  on  foot  under  what  appear  to  be  very  favourable  auspices. 
It  is  to  be  conducted  by  Dr  James  Browne,  late  Editor  of  the  Cale- 


been  given  up  by  the  present  Magistracy  to  Mr  Short’s  daughter,  ' 
who,  unable  to  find  a  purchaser,  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  it  by  raffle. 
We  recommend  her  and  her  little  scheme  to  the  patronage  of  the 
amateurs  of  science,  and  of  the  humane  in  general,  as  the  destitute  • 
descendant  of  two  of  our  most  ingenious  scientific  artists.  The  te- 
lescojie  itself,  e%'en  independent  of  this  consideration,  is  an  object  of 
interest,  as  the  last  which  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  its  able  con¬ 
structor. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — By  all  we  can  learn,  the  Pantomimes,  both  at 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  are  comparatively  failures ;  the  one 
I  has  no  tricks,  and  the  tricks  of  the  other  go  all  wrong.  The  Panto¬ 
mimes  at  the  Adelphi  and  the  Surrey  are  better.  The  plot'of  the 
Surrey  extravaganza,  which  is  called  “  Harlequin  Apple  Pie,”  is  as 
follows  : — “  The  Princess  Peppermintdrop  is  betroth^  to  Prince  Su¬ 
garplum,  (‘  Sweets  to  the  sweet !’)  whose  rival,  the  Baron  of  Barley- 
sugar,  Prime  Minister  to  King  Lollypop,  the  ninety-ninth  sovereign 
of  the  dynasty,  is  banished  for  his  presumption  in  aspiring  to  the 
hand  of  the  Princess.  An  Apple  Pie,  of  the  most  formidable  dimen¬ 
sions,  is  to  constitute  the  wedding-feast,  but  it  becomes  the  object  of 
a  furious  attack  and  defence  between  the  rivals  and  their  respective 
armies.  The  Pie,  however,  is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  Diamond 
Temple,  out  of  which  issues  the  Fairy,  who  transforms  the  Baron 


denian  Mercury,  a  gentleman  of  varied  information,  of  an  acute  Pantaloon  and  Clown,  while  the  Prince  and  Prin- 

aud  original  mind,  and  of  a  ready  and  popular  command  of  almost  become  Harlequin  and  Columbine.  Miss  Kemble  s  third  cha- 
every  subject  necessary  to  be  discussed  in  a  public  Journal.  The  to  he  . Lady  Constance,  in  King  John.  Fawcett,  it  is  said,  is 

naner  is  to  he  nublishcd  twice  a-week  :  and  from  the  known  enerirv  ^tx)ut  to  leave  the  stage.— The  Italian  Opera,  which  is  to  open  soon. 


every  subject  necessary  to  be  discussed  in  a  public  Journal.  The 
paper  is  to  be  published  twice  a-week ;  and  from  the  known  energy 
of  Dr  Browne’s  character,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  speedily 
secure  for  it  an  extensive  circulation,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  re¬ 
putation  for  spirit  and  independence. 

Cdinburgh  Evening  Post  and  Gazette. — We  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  Mr  Cricl.ton,  late  of  the  Evening  Post  and  Gazette,  to 
state,  that  he  has  resigned  the  Editorship  of  these  papers,  and  has 
now  no  further  connexion  with  either  of  them. 

The  United  Service  Journal,  and  Naval  and  Military  Magazine, 
will,  in  addition  to  its  numerous  other  attractions,  in  future  con¬ 
tain  a  new  feature  of  peculiar  interest,  under  the  head  of  Foreign 
Miscellany.  The  1st  Number  for  the  present  year,  just  publish¬ 
ed,  is  more  than  usually  interesting. 

The  Kino’s  Sight. — A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  about  the 
eyesight  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  George  the  Fourth.  The  anti- 
HMnisterial  papers  contend  that  his  Majesty  is  all  but  blind,  while  the 
ministerial  papers,  Ton  the  other  hand,  allege  that  his  sight  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  look  on  the  various  reports  as  mere  bugbears.  The  real 
fact  is,  that  neither  party  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  We  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  very  lately  the  King’s  signature  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  paper,  and  are  able  to  state,  that  the  formation,  freedom,  and 


does  not  seem  to  promise  a  very  brilliant  season.  Neither  Pasta,  nor 
Son  tag,  nor  Zucheli,  nor  De  Begnis,  are  to  be  of  the  company. 
Malibran  is  engaged ;  but  Mile.  Blasis,  a  very  second-rate  singer,  is 
to  heprima  donna  for  awhile. — Pasta  has  been  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  by  her  enthusiastic  admirers  at  Bologna,  bearing  the  following 
inscription ; — “  To  Giuditta  Pasta,  in  the  mystery  of  Song,  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Italy,— in  the  Histrionic  Art,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
France,  most  admirable,  the  members  of  the  Cassino  gratefully  ap¬ 
plauding.”  Upon  this  inscription  the  Court  Journal  remarks—**  All 
we  have  to  object  in  relation  to  the  above  is,  that  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  France  should  have  been  made  the  touchstone  of  merit  in  the 
‘histrionic  art,’ — France— where  Miss  Smithson  is  at  least  as  much 
admired  as  Pasta — and  where  Georges  and  Duchesnois  are  more  ad¬ 
mired  than  either  !” — Son  tag,  it  is  said,  has  been  nearly  suffocated 
by  a  German  plasterer. — Vestris  has  been  playing  in  Southampton  ; 
the  curtain  drew  up  one  evening  to  ten  persons  in  the  boxes,  and 
three  in  the  pit.— Ducrow  is  at  Liverpool  in  great  strength,  and  draw¬ 
ing  very  crowded  houses.— M unden  and  Quick,  the  retired  and  ad¬ 
mirable  comedians,  have  expressed  a  wish  to  act  together,  in  the 
same  play,  once  more  before  their  final  exit.  Old  Dornton  and  Silky, 
in  “  The  Road  to  Ruin,”  are  the  characters  these  sexagenarians  have 


beauty  of  the  letters,  were  as  good  as  in  his  Majesty’s  best  days.  Of  •  Movent  Garden  Theatre,  where  the  comedy  was  origi- 


course,  he  may  sign  well  enough  with  one  eye,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  he  has  at  least  one. 

'A  Title-Page  or  Frontispiece  for  Scrap-Books.— This  is  an 
ingenious  trifle,  and  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  ornamental  engraving. 
The  title  consists  of  words  in  large  and  in  small  characters.  If  the 
large  words  alone  are  read,  you  have  an  account  in  prose  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  supposed  scrap-book ;  but  if  you  read  the  small  words 
likewise,  which  are  interspersed  among  the  large  ones,  then  you  have 
a  pretty  long  poem  concerning  such  works.  We  do  not  know  that 
any  young  lady  who  keeps  a  Scrap-book  could  find  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  embellishment  for  it. 

James  Short,  F.R.S.,  Optician. — This  ingenious  artist  was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  10th  June  (O.S.)  1710,  and  died  somewhere  near 
London,  15th  June,  1768.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  entered  on  George  Heriot’s  foundation,  whence  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  High  School.  He  was  afterwards  sent,  by  the  exertions 
of  some  relations,  to  the  University,  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  complied  in  so  far  with  their  wishes  as  to 
pass  his  trials  for  a  preacher.  The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  was, 
however,  more  turned  towards  the  pursuits  of  mechanical  science, 
and  this  tendency  was  fostered  by  the  judicious  patronage  of  Mac- 
laurin.  Under  the  protection  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  and  with 
the  use  of  his  apparatus,  Mr  Short  made  great  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  Gregorian  telescoi>c.  To  this  branch  of  art  he 
devoted  his  future  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  in  the 
year  1736,  when  he  was  called  to  London,  at  the  desire  of  Queen  Ca¬ 
roline  to  give  instructions  to  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  ma¬ 
thematics.  The  excellence  of  his  large  telescopes  is  evidenceil  by  the 
great  demand  for  them  throughout  Europe,  and  by  the  express  tes¬ 
timony  of  Maclaurin.  His  brother  Thomas,  who  followed  the  same 
profession,  was  one  of  the  first  who  projected  the  establishment  of 
an  Observatory  on  the  Calton  Hill.  With  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of 
this  institution,  in  which  he  was  to  have  had  some  share,  James  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  a  large  equatorial  mounted  reflecting  telescope,  the 
specula  of  which  were  made  by  his  brother,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  offered  L.1200  by  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  plan  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  Mr  J.  Short’s  finances  suffered  considerably  by  the  fail- 


nally  produced,  has  been  selected  for  this  interesting  representation. 
—Mr  Murray’s  arrangements  for  the  next  month  are  as  follows 
On  the  termination  of  Miss  Jarman’s  present  engagement,  we  are  to 
have  a  short  visit  from  Braham;  he. is  to  be  suceeeded  by  Matthews, 
and,  early  in  February,  we  are  to  have  Vandenhoff. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Jan.  2 — 8. 

Sat.  The  Belle's  Stratagem,  Sf  The  Twelfth  Cake. 

Mon.  As  You  Like  It,  ^  Do. 

Tues.  The  Soldier* s  Daughter,  S^Do. 

Wed.  The  Point  of  Honour,  Tne  Youthful  Queen,  cV  Do. 

Thurs,  The  Robber's  Wife,  The  Noyades,  Do. 

Frt.  The  House  of  Aipen,  Sf  Do. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  interesting  Reviews  and  Artieles  are  still  unavoidably 
postjwned. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of**  May  Flowers,”  which  wc  shall  per¬ 
use  with  pleasure. — W^e  entirely  coincide  with  our  Haddington  Cor¬ 
respondent,  in  his  remarks  upon  Mr  John  Stewart’s  theory  of  sound, 
which  appears  too  unscientific  to  require  any  refutation. — W’e  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  another  communication  from  Old  Meldrum,  by 
the  Author  of  the  **  Sketches  of  Rural  Life.”— .\n  answer  to  **  Pro¬ 
teus”  next  Saturday. — **  Evangelicus”  is  inadmissible. 

**  The  Contents  of  my  own  Pocket”  are  still  sub  Jndicio. — The 
**  Singular  lucubration  about  Giants”  appears  to  us  unintelligible  in 
its  present  detached  state. — The  **  Song”  by  “  N.”  and  **  My  First 
Fit,”  by  **  Rory  M‘Donald,”  will  not  suit  us. 


Erratum  in  our  Last. — In  the  Review  of  the  Life  of  llernan 


ure.  The initrument,  which  is  said  to  be  in  good  preservation,  has  Cortes,  for  **  Hascala,”read  Tlascala,  passim. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

^Connected  with  Literature^  Sciencey  and  the  Arts. 

^rHE  NEW  MONTHLY  and  LONDON  MAGA- 

ZINE,  For  January,  1830. 

roNTKNTS  :  Remarks  on  the  Present  Administration— Whigs  and 
Tories  •  Power  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  Earl  of  Eldon— Duke  I 
of  Newcastle,  Mr  Peel,  &c.— Observations  on  Mr  Flaxman’s  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Sculpture,  bv  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.— Posthumous  Letters 
of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Principal  Attendants  of 
his  Suite,  now  first  rendered  into  English— Opinions  for  1830.— Lord 
Mountcashel;  the  Corn  Laws,  &c.— Art  and  Artists  ;  Nollekens, 
Canova,  Chantrev — Characteristics  of  llosini’s  Compositions— T  he 
Diver  by  Mrs  Hernans — Sketches  and  Recollections,  No.  II.;  Squire 
Fetlock  ;  Squire  Jehu ;  Hunting;  Horses;  Guy  Mannering;  An 
Auction— Excursion  from  Dover  to  Calais — The  Malt  and  Beer  Du¬ 
ties— Recollections  of  a  Gottingen  Student— The  Last  Days  of  Men- 
zikoff— New  Year’s  Day  in  France ;  French  Funerals — The  Harp 
Childhood — Letters  from  New  York,  No.  IV.;  Mr  Gover- 
nier  Morris;  De  Witt  Clinton— Political  Events— Critical  No¬ 
tices  OF  New  PrjBLicAHONS— The  Drama— Musrc—Varieties, 
Domestic  and  Foreign,  Biographical  Particulars  of  Celebrated  Per¬ 
sons  lately  Deceased,  Provincial  Occurrences,  &c.  &c. 

N.B.  Those  who  desire  to  commence  taking  this  Magazine  with 
the  New  Year,  are  requested  to  give  their  immediate  orders  to  their 
respective  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  Bell 
and  Bradfute,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


NEW  JOURNAL. 

THE  NORTH  BRITON. 

A  NUMBER  of  individuals  havinp;  severally  express- 

ed  a  wish  for  the  establishment  of  a  Newspaper  in  this  city, 
to  be  conducted  by  an  Editor  unfettered  by  any  party  connexions, 
unshackled  by  suteerviency  to  any  local  interest,  and  free  from  the 
dictation  or  caprice  of  a  limited  proprietary ;  and  considering  the 
great  utility  of  such  an  organ  for  the  fair  and  free  discussion  of  piili- 
hc  affairs,  whether  national  or  provincial;  it  is  proposed  that  a  Jour¬ 
nal  of  this  description  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  established  in 
Edinburgh,  under  the  exclusive  management  and  direction  of  James 
Browns,  LL.D.,  who  has  for  the  last  three  years  edited  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  Mercury  newspaper.  Of  Dr  Brown’s  fitness  for  the  task  as¬ 
signed  him,  and  his  practical  ac<iuaiiitance  with  the  details  of  a 
newspaper  no  less  thaa  the  duties  of  Editor,  the  readers  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  ^  while  it  was  under  his  management,  and  the  public  generally, 
have  had  sufficient  experience;  and  without  making  any  professions 
for  the  future,  he  wishes  his  pretensions  to  public  favour  to  be 
j  udged  of  by  his  past  exertions. 

This  Journal,  under  the  denomination  of  **  The  North  Bri¬ 
ton,”  will  be  published  tivice  every  week,  viz.  on  the  Wetlnesdays 
and  Saturdays ;  and  as  there  will  be  a  Second  Edition  of  each  paper 
published  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  London  Mail  on  these  days,  it 
is  respectfully  requested  that  Subscribers  will  be  pleased  to  intimate 
whether  they  wish  for  the  morning  or  evening  edition. 

Price  of  a  single  paper,  7d. ;  price  per  annum,  L.3,  3s. ;  when  paid 
in  advance,  L.2,  I8s.  Price  per  quarter,  Ifis. ;  when  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  I'ls.  fid.  Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  lowest  rate 
charged  by  any  Edinburgh  iiewspa|>er. 

As  it  is  proposed  that  the  publication  of  The  North  Briton 
shall  cominence  early  in  January,  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  those 
who  are  friendly  to  the  undertaking  transmit  their  orders,  without 
delay,  to  the  following  Booksellers: — 

Mr  Daniel  Lizars,  3,  St  David  Street;  Messrs  Cadell  Co., 
41,  St  Andrew  Square ;  Mr  R.  Miller,  92,  Prince’s  Street;  Mr 
John  Anderson,  Jun.  .55,  North  Bridge;  Messrs  Maclauhlan  &l 
Stewart,  opposite  the  College;  Mr  VVm.  Hunter,  Hanover 
Street;  Mr  Uobt.  Grant,  36,  Lothian  Street;  Mr  W.  Wilson, 
41,  George  Street ;  Messrs  Carfrar  Son,  3,  Drummond  Street; 
Messrs  Stillie,  Brothers,  110,  High  Street;  Mr  G.  A.  DouiiLAS, 
L9,  South  Castle  Street;  and  Mr  A.  Hill,  50,  Prince’s  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh Messrs  W.  Reid  &  Son,  Leith Mr  VV.  U.  M'Phun, 
1  rongate,  (ilasgow ;— ^Ir  C.  Sidey,  and  Mr  Ja.mes  Dewar,  Perth. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  January,  18.30,  (No.  XXI H,  just 
published)  thus  speaks  of  Dr  Browne’s  Editorial  talents,  in  connexion 
with  the  Journal  which  he  lately  conducted  ; — 

“  Among  the  most  distinguished  papers  on  the  liberal  side,  is  the 
Caledonian  Mercury^  edited  by  Dr  James  Browne,  a  man  of  distin¬ 
guished  ability,  anil  the  writer  of  several  articles  in  i\\e  Kdinbunrh 
Review.  *  •  «  It  was  reckoned  a  Tory  pa|)er,  although  belonging  to  Mr 
riiomas  Allan,  a  wealthy  banker,  whiggishly  inclined.  Indeed,  till 
the  Scotsman  sorted,  it  was  sup»x)sed  impossib’e  that  a  paper,  oppo* 
^1  to  the  Tories,  could  prosper,  or  do  less  than  bring  destruction  on 
editor  and  proprietors.  But  since  Dr  Browne  became  its  editor, 
this  paiw  has  become  a  bold  exposer  of  abuses  of  all  kinds,  whr<^her 
Hi  the  city  or  in  the  government.  It  has  also  outstrip;>ed  its  coinpe- 
otors  in  presenting  early  reports,  and  in  procuring  exclusive  infor¬ 
mation.  In  fact,  this  paper  is  an  evidence  of  what  the  active  atten- 
lun  of  a  single  mind  can  accomplish,  even  of  a  mind  engaged  in 
®any  other  pursuits.” — Art.  Scotch  \ewspaper  Presi. 

— The  above,  of  course,  applies  to  the  Mercury,  while  under 
^  ^an'ijremg  fit  of  Dr  Browne,  who,  however,  resigned  the  editorship 
that  jiiuriial  on  the  Istof  December  last,  at  which  date  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  finally  ceased. 

Edinburgh,  January,  1830. 
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1.  Coleridge  and  Poetry. — 2.  Thames  Water  Question. — .3.  History 
and  Doctrine  of  Buddhism  — 4.  Provincial,  Scotch,  and  Irish  News¬ 
paper  Press.  A  Continuation  of  the  Articles  on  the  Newspajicr  Press 
of  Great  Britain. — 5.  Head’s  North  American  Forest  Scenes. — fi.  Bu¬ 
siness  of  Legislation.— 7.  Free  Tra  ie  — Mr  Sadler’s  Speech  at  Whitby 
and  Blackwood’s  Magazine. — 8.  Australia. — 9.  Frisian  Literature.— 
10.  On  continued  Fever. — 11.  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. — 12. 
Radical  Reform. — 13.  Rose’s  Four  V^'ears  in  Southern  Africa. — 14. 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XCIX.  Art.  6.  on  “  The  Utilitarian  Theory 
of  Government,  and  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle.” 

To  be  had  of  William  Tait,  7d,  Prince’s  Street,  Agent  for  Scot¬ 
land. 
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EIGHT  FIGURES,  illustrative  of  the  above, 

executed  in  Stone  by  Mr  John  Grrenrhiklds,  now  exhibit¬ 
ing  at  No.  12,  George  Street,  next  door  to  Physicians’  Hall. 

Admittance,  Is. — Season  Tickets,  3s.  , 

Open  from  ten  till  four,  and  from  seven  till  nine. 


Just  published. 

Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

PXERCISES  oil  the  DERIVATION  of  the  ENG- 

LISH  LANGUAGE  ;  to  which  is  added,  in  a  Series  of  Ex¬ 
tracts,  the  HISTORY  of  LANGUAGE,  and  a  VIEW  of  its  GENE¬ 
RAL  PRINCIPLES,  as  jiointed  out  by  the  Etymologies  of  Various 
Tongues;  intended  for  the  Use  of  the  Higher  Classes  ia  English 
Schools. 

By  WILLIAM  GRAHAM, 
of  the  Cupar  Academy. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Graham’s  character  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  scholar  ;  and  having  occasionally  been  present  at  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  pujiils  in  Cupar  Academy,  we  can  speak  of  him  as  an 
author  under  lights  and  illustrations  of  high  import.  It  is  our  deci¬ 
ded  opinion,  in  which  we  shall  probably  be  borne  out  by  every  one 
acquaintwl  with  Mr  Graham,  that  his  method  of  teaching  is  original, 
ami  his  way  of  communicating  instruction  most  successful ;  his  mind 
is  well  fitted  to  strike  out  for  itself  pathways  of  improvement,  which 
minds  of  less  energy  and  compass  would  infallibly  be  blind  to.  We 
shall  establish  the  truth  of  these  remarks  by  a  reference  to  the  work 
now  before  us.  *  *  ♦  ♦  We  conclude  by  earnestly  recommend¬ 

ing  this  valuable  volume  to  all  teachers  whose  minds  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  and  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  well-directed  labours  and 
talenis  of  its  author.” — E iinburgh  Literary  Journal. 

**  This  appears  to  us  really  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  very  useful 
school-book.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  oi>cning  the 
understanding  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  in  exercising  the  memory  ;  and 
by  no  plan  can  this  be  done  more  efi’ectually  than  in  explaining  the 
meaning  of  vocables,  and  tracing  derivatives  to  their  roots — a  plan 
which  teaches  Iroys  to  reason  and  reflect,  as  well  as  to  attain  a  cor¬ 
rect  apprehension  of  the  structure  and  force  of  language.  Another 
advantage  of  Mr  Graham’s  method  is  that  of  shortening  the  time 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  the  classics,  and  placinir  the  ttudy  of  phi¬ 
lology  in  general  on  a  more  secure  and  natural  basis,  as  hnany  of 
the  initiatory  difficulties  are  here  smoothed  down,  and  by  tracing  the 
ramificMtiuns  and  connexions  of  meanings,  the  mind  is  gradually 
stored  with  a  treasure  of  words  which  it  can  easily  combine  and  ana¬ 
lyse.  Without  at  all  depreciating  from  the  merits  of  other  compila¬ 
tions,  we  can  safely  recommend  Mr  Graham’s  ‘  Exercises,*  as  cal¬ 
culated  to  facilitate  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  philological  information.” — 
Edinbur/ih  Literary  Cazette, 

“  Wc  think  this  iittlc  work  is  calculated  to  be  useful,  or  we  should 
not  have  noticed  it  here.  To  teachers  who  exercise  their  pupils  in 
that  department  of  etymology  on  which  it  is  written,  it  may  render 
considerable  assistance,  and  it  may  also  be  of  advantage  to  those  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  by  enabling  them  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  learning  which  they  have  gained  to  the  better  comprehension 
of  their  own  tongue.  The  author  concludes  with  a  few  extracts  on 
the  history  of  languages,  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  etymologi¬ 
cal  student.” — Montrose  Rei>icw. 

“  The  system  which,  under  Mr  Graham’s  own  care  and  inspection, 
has  been  found  to  work  so  well  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  public  of  this 
place,  is  in  the  present  volume  explained  and  illustrated  in  such  a 
rnanner  as  to  render  its  results  attainable  in  other  places,  and  under 
difterent  superintendence,  with  perfect  facility.” — Fife  Herald. 

Cupar; — Printed  and  Published  by  R.  Tullih  ;  and  Sold  by  J. 
Cook,  St  Andrews — W.  Cock  burn,  Anstruther— J.  Cummino, 
Kirkaldy — J.  Miller,  Dunfermline — D.  Morrison,  Jun.  and  (-o, 
Perth— J.  Chalmrks,  Dundee— and  Constablk  and  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh, 
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